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Eo Correspondents. 

A. bets B. $100 that his horse can trot a mile over the Beacon Course, barring all 
rules and customs, between the hours of one and two o’clock, on a certain day, in three 
minutes. Now,under this agreement, what weight sball A.’s horse carry, and is he 
entitled to more than one trial? Answer.—Inasmuch as A. distinctly ‘* barred all rules 
and customs,” he can put on his horse whatever weight he thinks proper, and make as 
many trials, Withia the hours stipulated, as he pleases. Had A. bet B., for instance, 
without any qualification whatever, that his horse could, on a certain cay, trot a mile 
onthe Beacon Course in three minutes, it would be understood, as a matter of course, 
his horse would take up 145ibs., according to the rules of the Course, and be allowed 

tone trial. If A.,in making the last proposition—in which he simply offered to trot, on 
a certain day, on the Beacon Course, making no reservation as to weight or number of 
trials —intended to put upa rider ander weight (145lbs ), or make more than one trial, 

t was bis duty to declare his intention at the time of making the proposition, otherwise 
16 could not do so. On the other hand, in the case where A. “ barred all rules and cus- 
toms,” if B. wished to confine A. to one trial, it was his duty so to state at the time of 
accepting A.’s proposition. A. B. 

D. H. R.—Your letter shall be attended to in our next. 

J. M. P. of St. L.—As we understand the matter, Otte Motty laid $300 that he would 
‘‘ ride om two race horses, standing erect, a mile in 2:03—to accomplish which he was 
to be allowed four trials.”” Now, according to J.M. F., ‘‘ one third ef the distance was 
rode as expressed, *‘ standing ’—ene third in sifting on one horse, and the remainder of 
the mile erect, O. M. having regained his position.” If the Judges were satisfied with 
Motty’s performance of the match, and paid overthe stakes to him, then, by rule, ** bets 
follow the stakes.” If an objection was made at the time, then Otto Motty would have 
been obliged to make another triai, or lose the match. All the facts, however, may not 
have been laid before us. 

J. L.—The accounts you name are already in the hands of a collector. 

A. bets B. that in a race at mile heats, best 3 in 5, a particular horse wins the purse 
in three heats. His horse wius the Ist—the 2d is a dead heat—and then wins the 3d and 
4th. Who wins! Answer.—8., because the spirit and intent of A.’s making his bet was, 
that nis favorite was able to win each heat without the chance of a dead heat. A dead 
heatis a heat, because by rule a distanced horse in a dead heat is not allowed to start 
again. A man betting on time, say 7:40, in a four mile race, would win if that time was 
made in a dead heat. He certainly should not lose because two horses made the time 
1e bet upon instead of one. 

Dr. S. 8.—Your Bridle and Lasso, from Rio Janeiro, reached us yesterday, and will be 
appropriately acknowledged in our next. 

J. P.M. of B.—Your letter will be published with pleasure in our next. 

!, L.’s Barbacue next week. Do not fail to senda report of the L. races. 

C.J. M1L—Wiil reply to your favor of the 29th at our earliest leisure. 

Y. N. O.—We do not find the aavertisement alluded to in the O. and R., but will keep 
2 bright look out for it. Will write directly. 

Acorn ’’ will please consider us on our knees! His communication, though not a 
line too long, could not be publisnedthis week, on account of the Foreign News, with- 
out placing it in**a back seat,” to which we could not consent, no how. G. W. K. is 
here, andas fresh as paint. He has seen an advertisement, some where, of ‘' the hide” 
of ‘the Bold!” 

J. o! F.—It would be idle to occupy our columns further with the Hartford Trotting 
Match. Our statement las week was based upon information furnished in person and 
by letter from gentlemen at H. We know of nothing to the stakeholder’s disadvantage, 
shough it seems to us he should have paid over the stakes forthwithtoS. P. If the other 
parly should Commence an action against him for the recovery of their portion of the 
stakes, thea S. P. would be bound in honor to stand between himand any loss whatever. 
We hear that S. P. is entirely willing todo this. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 











FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 8, 1843. 
ANOTHER JORUM OF * PUNCH.” 

The Royal Christening Banquet —Tre collation given at Buckingham Pa- 
lace on the occasion of tho recent royal christening, was ona splendid scale. 
The King of Hanover bad been expected,and the morning looked rather gloomy, 
but his Majeety and suite did not come, snd the afternoon brightened up ama 
zingly. Among the delicacies prepared for him, was ice; and it was thought 
that, had he arrived in time, he woud have made a present to the Queen of a 
wet blanket, to be wrapped round tbe royal infant. At two o’clock the compa- 
ny eutered the gallery for the collation. 

The Earl of Liverpoul gave, as the first toast, ‘ Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Alice Maud Mary.” 

Song.—** My bonny wee thing.” 
The next toast was * Queen Adelaide.” 
Song.—*' I give thee all,’ &c. 
The third toast was ** The Queen.” 
Air.—** The Rose-tree in full bearing.”’ 
The company then drank ** Prince Alvert and the Prince of Wales.” 
Song —‘* The lads of the village.” 

After the Queen ard party had retired, the following toasts and sentiments 
were given by the domestics, who rushed into the gallery tu finish the eatables 
and driukables:-- 

‘‘ May the annual edited by the Queen and Prince Albert be a Keepsake for 
the country, and a Book of Beauty tor the Royal Family.’ 

“ Long life to the heir-apparent, and may the talked-of disorders in Wales 
never trouble the Prince of ditto ” 

‘Sir Rover: Peel and the rest of the Ministers, and may their rest be the 
consequence of an early retirement.” 

Corn Trade.—Mr. N. Levi (from London and Par's) has the honor to ac- 
quaint the nobility, gentry and inhabitants of Carlisle and vicinity, that he in- 
tends practising, for a few weeks only, in the town, where he will perfurm ope- 
rations on Corns, after a newly-approved method. 

Mr. Levi has most diligently studied the Corn Laws; and he is enabled to 
give immediate relief by means of a sliding-scale. 

The originals of the following testimonials, and several thousand feet more, 
are for inspection at Mr. Levi's residence, 14, Abbey-stieet, where he may be 
consulted daily. 

No CONNEXION WITH THE ANTI CoRN-LAW Leacus. 

COPIES OF TESTIMONIALS 

From Lady Cornwallis —* This is wo ceriity that Mr. Levi, in the most 
skilful manover, and without Occasioning the slightest pain, extracted the corn 
from my name. Wautis.” 

From Dr Ferguson, Physician to the Queen.—I beg to certify that Mr. 
Levi bas, ina scientific manner, and without avy inconvenience, extracted the 
unicorn trom Her Majesty’s Arms. **Ropert Fercuson, M.D.” 

*,* Corn-stacks attended in any part of the country. 





Shameful Report !—Mr. Pencn,—Will you, sir, allow me to draw your at- 
tention to the subjoined, which appeared in the columns of The Morning 
Herald? 

‘It is rumored that, previous to the nuptials of the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge with the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, an application will be made 
to Parliament, dy Ministers, to settle an annuit® on the Princess of 3,000/. 
dh rao The ceremony is now understood tu be fixed for the first week 
in July.” 

As the father of the Princess, allow me to give the most unequivocal denial 
to this rumor, What! is it likey? With the country in its present agony 
of poverty ,—is it probable that I would permit my daughter (the future Grand 
Duchess ot Mecklenburg, be it understood), to become a pensioner on Eng- 
land? Shall I ask Englishmen to support the wife of a fureign Grand 
Duke? Were this done, I ask you, Mr. Punch, with what face could I 
take my old accustomed chair at the charity-dinners of the metropolis ! 

Piay contradict the wicked rumor, and believe me to be, your constant reader, 

CamBRipcs, 








Lord William Lennox presents his compliments to Mr. Puncu, and begs to 
submit to his notice the following specimen of a forthcoming volume of Poems, 
in which—and he feels assured of Mr. Puncu’s coincidence of opinion—he 
defies the most ingenious malevolence, cr the most malevolent ingenuity, to 
detect the slightest attempt at plagiarism. As for such absurd attacks as have 
been made on “ The Tuft Hunter,” they piss by him asthe ‘die wiad, which 
he regards not, and fall off innocuous as deadrops from the licn’s mane. 


’Tis sweet 'o shoot 
At midnight, on the blue and mounlit deep, 
Du!l care to tatters from a prime Cheroot, 
With thumb-grog mellow’d, whilst the watch we keep. 
’Tis sweet the Meerschaum in our mouth to put ; 
Tis sweet to listen, as its kindlings creep 
From leaf to leaf; "tis sweet athwart each eve 
To puff the cloud that curling climbs the sky. 





*Tis sweet t’ approximate the glowing spark 

To tortuous Hooka ip an Indian home ; 
*Tis sweet from Hudson's or Alvarez’ ark 

To cull the comeliest weeds, sans dread of scum ; 
*Tis sweet, cigar in mouth, t’ enjoy a lark, 

Inspired by ardent waters—such as rum. 
Sweet is the Cigarette to Spanish women, 
Short-cut to soldiers, pigtai!-quid to seamen. 


But sweeter stil! than this—than these—than al!, 
The pristine Yard of Clay. It stands alone, 


The Liverpoo! correspondent of one of the papers states, that last week “ 756 
rum puns” were landed there. It is scarcely necessary to add, that Punch has 
purchased the whole of them, to be distributed by degrees. 





The Chinese Treaty.—We have been favored with a view of the Chinese 
Treaty. Amongst other clauses we were gratified to find one that displayed 
the philenthropy of the two powers that are parties to it. We allude most 
particularly to the cleuse which prohibits the introduction into the Celestial 
Empire of Opium and the Morning Post. 





Punch's Friendly Union National Institution —To give employment to in- 
dustrious artisans by a distribution twice a year, viz., April 1st and October 
29.h, of furniture from Brokers’ Alley, old clothes from Hemings’ Row, boots 
from Field Lane, and wooden legs from Chelsea Hospital; each article varying 
in value from nothing to one farthing. 

‘The soeiety requires no gift or donation for its support, as it is maintained 
solely by the differeace between the value of the prizes and the amount of the 
subscription. 

The prizes, besides being distributed by lot, consist entirely of unsaleable 
— and thus all interference with the ordinary tradesman is pre- 
vented. 

The committee desire the utmost publicity to be given to their affairs, and 
they earnestly wish that all persons who seek for information as to the manage. 
ment of the society—may get it. 

The public are assured that the institution bears no similarity whatever toa 
lottery beyond the mere sale of tickets and drawing of prizes from a wheel. 








Fit for all climes, years, pockets Jarge or small : 
The height of smoking has been reach'd—all’s known 
By him who sticks to clay—no more he’Il call 
For pipe, #ave that the first to mortal shown. 
A light for Adam’s “ clay ” was th’ unforgiven 
Fire which Prometheus filch’d from envious Heaven. 





| 
| 
| 
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Jenkins at Fault.—A paragraph having appeared in the Morning Post, stat- 
ing that the infant Princess was admitted on Friday into the pale of the church, | 
we have authority for stating that her Roya! Highness was not dipped into a 
bucket. 

The Greatest Delicacy of the Season.—Mr. Roebuck, at a dinner recently 
given by Lord Brougham, is reported to have eaten his own words. 








| 
| 
} 
| 

The King of Hanover and the Egg Merchanis.—We understand that ‘he | 
Egg Merchants, whose hopes had been greatly raised by the announcement | 
in our last of the expected arrival of the King of Hanover, have had a meeting 
to know what is to be done with the enormous stuck of eggs that had been laid | 
in with a view to the arrival of his Hanoverian Mejesty. The meeting took | 
place at Lambeth, where the investments had been most considerable ; and | 
thousands had been in attendance about the Marsb-gate end the Westminster- 
road, with the intention of showing the Hanoverian autocrat how the yolk may 
be thrown off by a free people. (Orn!) His Majesty, not wishing to run the 
risk of a game at chicken hazard with the populace, celayed his arrival til! the 
next day, and ultimately came by a different road ; so that the eggs remain in 
the hands of the delears. 

It was stated at the meeting, that Baron Nathan had, in the handsomest man- 
ner, come forward, and offered to teke off a large proportion of the eggs, for 
the purpose of teaching his pupils the Cracovienne. This announcement was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. 





A Grand Review.— Ov Friday last six little boys were received in Tottenham 
court road by Master Stubbs, on which occasion a pair of colors (one claret,the 
other black) were presented to ore of the party by the proprietor of a fish stell, 
which was upset during the execution of a difficult movement. 





Extraordinary Novelty.—There has been no revolution at Paris this year. 





Ascot Races —Having proved by our prediction of the winner of the Derby 
that we really know more of the matter than Messrs. Vates, Judex, Craven, 
aud other prophets of the turf, who pretented to be judges of horse flesh, we 
intend to say notning about the probable winner of the Ascotcup. We make 
this avowal as some of our subscribers may be looking anxiously forward to 
our announcement of the winning horse, in order that they mey make sure of 
their money by betting against it. 





A Cool Reception.—His Majesty the King of Hanover arrived at the Dover 
Custom-hovse on Friday afiernoon. He is attended by General Hat-off. 
We are authorised to state that the General was the only Hat-of when his 
Majesty came on shore. 





Private and Confidential.—Colonel Sibthorp presents his compliments to 
Punch and having perceived that, at the recent christening of the infant Prin- 
cess, the King of Hanover was represented by Proxy, he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
will be glad to know who Proxy is! aud whether the individual bearing that 
name was authorised by the King of Hanover to represent his Majesty on 
the occasion alluded to! 





Foreign Intelligence. —Onr latest letters from Hampstead are wholly illeg ble, 
from the excned state of our correspondent, who dates from the Heath, and 
whose feelings on the subject of the threatened enclosure must be conceived, 
for he has altogether failed in describing them 

Our letters from Kentish-town are in their usual tone of gloom. The As- 
sembly Rooms continued closed; and, though a family has taken a furnished 
house for the seaton, a!l the provisions are from town, so tbat the local com- 
merce has received no impetus. A neighboring butcher was seen in consulta- 
tion with his boy ; they were sharpening their knivés on their steels—but we 
have no dates later than this alarming incident. 

Their is still a great deal of excitement on the question of repealing the 
union between Brompton and Kensington. The Brompton beadle is said to 
have been wavering, but the Kensington turrcock is firm. The former met the 
other half-way, but nothing passed—except a coal waggon. 





Literary Intelligence —Ia consequence of the success of the new work 
called the Environs of Reading, it is intended to bring out a book called the 
Suburbs of Spelling, which will be followed in rapid succession by the Pre- 
cincts of Prosody and the Outskirts of Orthography. 





Scientific Intelligence.—The Statistical Society have offered a prize medal 
for the most accurate report of the number of persons in France who have Nor 
got the cross of the Legion of Honor. The result of this /aborious inquiry is 
looked forward to with great curiosity. 





Statesmen of Little Parts.—That Her Majesty does not mistake the capaci. 
ty of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel to act the parts of statesmen 
is obvious, from the use she put them to on Friday last, when she sent them to 
their respective houses with a communication on the subject of a pension for 
the Princess Augusta. However uncqual they may be to sustain the princi- 
pal characters in the political drama, they are thoroughly competent to the 
“delivery of meesages.” 

Post Mortem Examination of a Pier.—The remains of the much lamented 
Pier of Greenwich have been subjected to a post mortem examination, the re 
sult of which has, we are sorry to say, been far from satisfactory. Mr. Cubitt, 
who had been called in when the unhappy Pier first evinced symptoms of siuk- 
ing, was in attendance to superiutend the inquiry. It appeared that there 
was @ mucous matter formed on the outside of the Pier, and the whole frame 
was so shattered that it must have given way in less than a twelvemonth. 
The fluids had acted very powerfully, and there was a secretion of an old 
blacking bottle about the lower extremity; but this could not have had the 
effect of hastening dissolution. The epidermis or outer coat of paint was en- 
tirely eaten away, and several large bricks had settled in the side, but it did 
not appear that these bricks would have induced mortarefication. 








The society is established solely for purposes of charity, the managers having 
no interest whatever in it beyond what they can get. 
Further particulars in a few days. 





A Decided Fix.—It has been said that the Income-Tax ought to apply only 
to fixed property. If this principle were put in force, there would be a tax on 
Lord William Lennox's last novel, for his publisher declares there is no mov- 
Ing it. 

A Card —Messrs. Wellington and Peel (patronized by her Majesty) offer 
their services to the Court and the Nobility in general to carry messages, and 
undertake to go to the greatest lengths to get an answer. Foreign Dukes 
waited on, and Roya! Princesses shown the easiest way to leave the kingdom 
with advantage to themselves. 

*.* Money raised on the most liberal terms. 


PUNCH’S THEATRICAL GALLERY. 

Mr. Ravenscaw of the Minor Theatres —The exact epoch at which this gen- 
tleman came into the world is almost as uncertain as the period at which he may 
go out of it. His mother used totell him that Good Friday was his birthday, 
which is a!l he could ever get out of the old lady upon this point ; but the enor- 
mous crow’s feet under both his eyes bespeak him to have been born in the year 
1795, at the very latest. Ravenscaw himeelf attributes his wrinkles to those 
severe emotions which he has been depicting every night for the last twenty 
years. A man who is murdered at least twice a week, commits parricide seve- 
ra] times in the course of the year, and is torn by remorse every night at about 
nine o’clock, just after the coming in of the half price, cannot be supposed to 
have otherwise than a care-worn countenance. Ravenscaw was in early years 
a stable-boy in Whitechapel, but catching a severe cold, his voice attracted the 
aliention of the Manager of the Pavilion, who had sume idea of getting upa 
drama called the * Eighty Cut-throats, or Blood will have Bones,” in opposition 
to the Forty Thieves at a rival establishment. Ravenscaw was at once engaged, 
aud committed his first dramatic murder as the second assassin in Macbeth, ia 
which he was complimented by the manager, who kindly icstructed him ina 
tew of his own peculiar growls, which Ravenscaw subsequently intreduced with 
several of his assumptions. It was feared our hero would have been discharged 
when his cold was cured ; but happily for him, it had left upon him a permanent 
hoarseness, which rendered him a valuable member of the company. His en- 
gagement was consequently renewed, ani articles drawn up, securing him all 
the jack-boot and horse-pistol business, with the choice of parts in the torch 
and cutlass lines. His excessive misery attracted the attention of Mr. Osbal- 
diston, who had heard him laugh so many minutes at the idea of happiness, that 
upon the strength of his inimitable—Ha—ha—ha—ha—ha— What have J—ha, 
ha, ha, ha, ha, ha—what—ha! ha!—have —ha, ha—ZJ to do with ha, ha, ha, ha, 
happines! “ha! ha! ha!!” 

Phe extreme jocoseness of the idea of having nothing to do with happiness 
was so splendidly conveyed by Ravenscaw, that our hero had an immediate 
offer of terms, and he at once took up his quarters at the Victoria Here 
he has continued ever since, and the catalogue of his crimes would fill a New. 
gate Calendar. 

Theatrical Intelligence.—Everybody is asking what is to become of Covent 
Garden Theatre ; but nubody thinks of asking what is to become of the pro- 
prietors. It is said that the market is to be enlarged by throwing the theatre 
into it; bat, as the theatre has been in the market for some tims, we don’t see 
what more can be effected. Snobbins, the eleventh priest in “* Norma,”’ has, it 
is said, made an offer of some kind to symebody ; but, as nobody knows any- 
thing about it, there is every probability of its coming to nothing, which 1s the 
exact amount of the rent which he would be enabled to find security for. 

Worthy of Sibthorp.—It is avnounced that Mr. Willy takes his Benefit on 
Monday next. Punch wants to be positive, and asks will he? 


Unfushionable Arrivals.—Her Majesty and suite, at the door of Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

The boy Dick and a juvenile party at the Punch office. 
immediately set out on a metropolitan tour till dinner-time. 


Royal patronage.—Her Majesty, with the very amiable intention of eneourag- 
ing the drama, would have gone in state to Covent Garden if it had been in 
a state to receive her; but, while royalty hesitated in making up its mind to 
go, the cuncern has been unfortunately ruined. In the impossibility of getting 
the company together, Mr. Buun, the lare lessee, might, perhaps, have enter- 
tained her Majesty with a monopolylogue ; and a sort of mechanical exhibition 
might have been got up with the ship in The Tempest, which is, we believe, at 
present a ship in distress, with a sheriff's officer on board, in anticipation of a 
sale at the first favorable opportunity. Some of the late crew, among whom 
were Messrs. Wigan and others, have been picked up on the Strand, while 
some are still hoisting signals of distress, and a few more fortunate are livn 
on their private stock of provisions. 

Tne following ill-natured paragraph has been sent to us,{which we insert 
merely to expose its barefaced falsehood and utter malevolence :— 

‘« We understand that the royal coachman was several times compelled to 
ask his way to Drury Lane Theatre. The horses became exceedingly restive 
when passing the bottom of the Haymarket, and it ag @ smart applica- 
tion of the whip to prevent them from stopping at the door of the Opera. 


Dramatic Intelligence. 
(By the Ooserver’s Own Correspondent.) 


Mr. Macready has certainly lust money at Drury Lane, but we cannot give 
sum, and indeed we have nothing to. give, so that if we would we 
Whether he would retrieve his losses at Covent Garden is another 
question ; but if he don’t go to Covent Garden he can’t, and if he should be 
may ; but still, if he did, he mightn’t. This however is not the time to talk of 
these things, but still we may be excused for speaking out at this moment, 
even if we are taken to task for doing so, because we mean well, though people 
will go about saying they don’t know what we mean. : 

We have heard it said that Macready thinks of going to America. 

We of course don’t kuow what his movements are ; but if he takes our ad- 
vice, he will not go without thioking, for when he gets there once, he may have 
to think twice what good he has got by going. If he stays, he certainly will 
not go; but he might go somewhere else ; so that even if he does not stay, 
it is not quite certain that he will go—at least to America. He is generally 
understood to be an excellent husband and a good father, so that if he goes he 
will either take his family with him or leave them bebind, and in the later 
case he will leave them very comfortably off, that is to say, as comfortable as 
a family can be in the absence of its principal member. 
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ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS OF RAMBLES ABROAD 
AND AT HOME. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


—_— 


LOITERINGS IN LANCASHIRE—PUDESEY's LEAP—SAUNTERS IN SUFFOLK—THE 
. WELL OF THE COUNTESS. — 


It was in the spring of 1833 that, in our wanderings, my niece Margaret and 
I came upon one of the sweetest spots of scenic beauty I ever beheld. It was 
on the very skirts of Lancashire (for it was during my urlough from India)—a 
deep woodland glen, with sloping hills on one side, richly clothed with trees, 
and on the other a wild, brown, brawling brook, or beck, as it is termed in the 
dialect of the country—a word, no doubt, of ancient times, and corresponding 
with the German ‘‘ bach’ of the present day. Crossing this tawny mountain 
stream by that primitive bridge, a ford of huge stones—slippery as ice with 


ooze and slime—we found ourselves among a group of fine old oaks, forming a 


circle, the outsides of which were grotesque hillocks, bushy and wooded ; while 
the centre contained, in the midst of its bright carpet of green sod, a ‘little 
well of clear and sparkling lymph—the healthful champagne of the fairies with 
which Margaret’s vigilant imagination tenanted the mysterious mounds that sur- 
rounded it, and to whom, in her abstinental devotion, she had ascribed the 
merits of teetotalism—albeit the word was not then registered in the dictiona- 
ry of humbug. adel 

Below every tree sprouted bunches of primroses, and the early bee, invited 
by a morning that smelt of summer, hummed busily among the daisies and 
dandelions. A few stray cattle were the only other living objects in sight, but 
our ears were filled with the joyous carols of a thousand birds hid in the thickets 
around. We lingered for several days in that neighborhood, enjoying the va- 
riegated and picturesque scenery ; aud somewhat selfishly glorying in its secu- 
rity from cockney landscape-hunters, e¢ id genus omne. 

Just beyond the solitary glen of which I have spoken, after re-crossing the 
beck which divides the two provinces of York and Lancaster, and agein re-en- 
tering Lancashire, stands the town of Clitheroe, beautifully situated in a fine 
and fertile, yet romantic couctry. We visited the castle (now in complete de- 
cay), which is placed upon a lofty eminence, like an architectural sewtinel. It 
commands a splendid view of the circumjacent country ; but pow its grey and 
crumbling wall, once the lordly residence of the De Lacy, seem but the sk le 
ton of some gigantic piece of masonry ; while each successive tempest that 
beats against the promontory on which it stands, adds to the gathering ruin. 
This dilapidated pile was built in 1175, and now belongs to the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch. We remained one night at Clitheroe, and next day, proceeding through 
my favorite glen, reached the pretty secluded hamlet of Bolton-by-Bowland, 
ooe of the loveliest and loneliest hamlets in all the West Riding. The tower- 
ing crests of the Yorkshire hills are seen to the northward, of which Inglebo- 
rough—one of the loftiest—is 5280 feet high; while to the south, arising 
among the wolds of Lancashire, the Pendle movntain stretches its haughty 
ridges in stately majesty. Between Clitheroe and Bolton are the ruins of Saw- 
ley Abbey, a Cistercian monastery which belonged to the Percys. [t is in 
total decay, exhibiting but few vestiges of its pristine grandeur. Lank grass 
now grows over the mouldering arches, beneath which heretofore the cowled 
friar told his beads, and groundse! and chickweed spring up among the prostrate 
stones; while the delicious wall-flower—that true embalmer of decay—scents 
the solitary aisles with a holier incense than ever was wefted from the censer of 
the monastic acolyte. Near the hamlet of Boltou-by-Bowland, winds, in many 
an eccentric course, the romantic Ribble, as fine a trout stream as ever re- 
created a lonely angler; and within a short distance is Bolton Hall, the seat 
of the Littledales. Crossing the Ribble, we come to the park and house of 
Gisburne, near the village of that name. It is the seat of Lord Ribblesdale, 
whom we encountered—a fine child of some four years old. He was dressed 
in mourning for his father, and his mother, who eccompanied him, was also 
arrayed in the deepest sables, She afterwards became the wife of Lord Joha 
Russell, and is now no more. The grounds of Gisburne are very beautiful, 
and the park well stocked with deer, which are very tame. It is also noted 
for a breed of wild cattle, of the indigenous race of the ancient Lancashire 
forest. These are quite white, with the exception of the tips of their noses, 
which are black as jet. We did not, however, see any of them. This park 
is finely situate at the confluence of the Ribble and Stockbeck; the house is 
elegant, though simple; but the Lodge is reckoned a fine specimen of Guthic 
architecture. We were told that there were a few rare portraits in the house ; 
particularly one of Oliver Cromwell, by Lely, which is said to have been taken 
at his own request, with all his natural imperfections of warts, and blains, and 
wrinkles. 

But to return to Bolton Hail. This mansion contains several curiosities 
worthy of inspection, among which are shown the boots and gloves of Henry 
VI, left by that monarch as tokens of regard, or (another record says) ‘* in the 
trepidation of a sudden flight.’’ They are of an extremely small size, the for 
mer being made of fine Spanish leather, and fastened by buttons from knee 
to ankle ; whilst the latter reach to the elbows, gauntlet wise. ‘The Hall for- 
merly belonged to the Pudesey family ; and close behind it we were shown 
a romantic cliff beetling over the Ribble, called ** Pudesey's Leap,” and of 
which they tell the following 

TRADITION. 

Henry de Pudesey, the young heir of Bolton, by a long course of the most 
reckless extravagance and unbridled dissipation, had involved himself to such 
an extent, that his father, far advanced in the vale of years, irritated and ex- 
asperated by continual aud large demands upon his purse and property, peremp 
torily refused to assist him any further; and in a moment of extreme indigna- 
tion forbade him, at the peril of incurring his curse, to approach his presence, 
until he had by a new and reformed line of conduct atoned for his past vices. 
Betrothed to a lady of rauk and beauty in the neighborhood, kis profligacy had 
compelled her, at the earnest suggestions of her kindred, to annul all proceed- 
ings of courtship or marriage between them; and thus casi off by father and 
mistress, the young, yet not thoroughly debased libertine, began to feel the 
stings of that inward monitor, which—even at this the eleventh hour—he had 
the good sense and resolution to encourage rather than to stifle. 

For several months Henry de Pudesey had contrived to evade his enraged 
creditors, but at length he was traced to the little cottage of his nurse, not 
half a mile from the paternal mansion. In the dusk of the twilight he stole 
from the arms of his attached and weeping foster mother, and, determining to 
make one last appeal to his father, advanced stealthily and sadly to the Hall. 
He reached the doors, but he reacled them not unobserved nor unpursued. 
The myrmidons of the law were on his track, and ouly waited to see him fairly 
housed ere they resolved to seize their prey. 

The old gentleman was sitting in the twilight, near a casement, on whose 
panes the red glories of the departing day shone faintly. His thoughts were of 
his outcast child, but no feeling of compassivnate forgiveness was mixed with 
those reflections. His eyes now rested on the already extensive tract of felled 
timber, of which his lands had been shorn to foster the selfish expenditure of 
that child, and his breast was full of bitterness towards poor Henry ; when, at 
that most unpropitious moment, a voice—a well-known voice—crying for 
- Pardon, pardon!” rang in his ears, and he beheld his repentant son at his 
eet. , 

‘* Begone, profligate! begone! Approach me rot, lest I curse you!” cried 
the old mao. ‘ Away this instant! ere I summon my menials to thrust you 
forth into the hands of your pursuers ”' 

Scarcely had the cruel menace passed the lips of the obdurate parent, ere loud 
and angry voices announced the proximity of danger; and the faithful nurse, 
hurrying into the room, half dragged her sorrow-stunned fuster child down a 
narrow back staircase, which, entering into the gardens, led to the banks of the 
river, and was as yet unguarded. 

Henry flew with the agility of youth and terror. He had passed the little 
postern that leads to the open country, but his paths to the roads—to the hills 
—to the woods—are equally barred ; for on each side he hears the tramp of 
many feet, and the shouts of many voices. Either way—to the right, to the left 
—peril lies, Before him is the precipice and the river; perhaps escape, per- 
haps death, One moment he hesitates—another, and he feels the air around 
him agitated by the rush of coming foes—the next, and he is on the topmost 
pisnecle of that cliff. But his pursuers are already at hand: he draws a long 
> te murmurs the name of Katherine, éhinks a prayer, and with scarce a hope 

_ Sught save death, springs from the promontory. That promontory is full 
ninety feet from the bed of the Ribble ! 

rate ng * * * * 

a ~ angen rg eos of Gisburne contained one desolate heart on the day that 
with which fe be : armaduke de Pudesey humbled and penitent for the cruelty 
of bsddite - ad driven his only child from his feet to a watery grave. A girl 
to tlie hoe on sat in one of those stately though small chambers, famitiar 
duiade es ig nn ancestors, that partake a divided character of solemnity and 
thing of aan ere were scriptural paiotings of high merit, to give a some- 
Pe tan Ventual sedateness to its interior, augmented by the stained glass 
tiel window ; while a harp, a lute, books, with a vase or two of flowers, 
pe mellowed the otherwise sombre aspect of the room. It was now, in- 
paged sanctuary to which a sincere mourner had retreated, in order by pray- 
vier commune with her own pure heart to attain some degree of composure, 
she mingled in scenes where, though the intensity of her grief might win 


re j * : 
to a it would fail to meet with that deep sympathy so consvling to the 


icted, 


Katherine of Gisburne was yet youn i i 
r P g, though left sole and undisputed mis- 
years the lands and heritage of Ribblesdale and when her odase of jets = 
er to discard the libertine heir of De Pudesey, she struggled in vain to 
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conquer an attachment which had “ grown with her growth,” end which, in 
truth, was appreciated and returned.” She had spent some hours in devotional 
exercises, and many tears had fallen for him whom she believed to have pe- 
rished in the waters of the Ribble, when a low tap at the door of the apartment 
announced interreption. Slowly bat composedly she inquired, ** Who is 
there ?”’ 

“* My lady,” eaid the voice of her attendant, ** Margery Moon entreats admit- 
tance for a brief space.” 

“She comes to sorrow with me,” thought Katherine. “It willbe a trial, 
but I may not selfishly refuse the nurse of poor Henry.” Then bidding the 
girl admit the old woman, she seated herself, unt:! the opening and closing of 
the door warning her that her guest was in her presence, she turned round to 
greet her. The aged nurse stvod intently gazing on the countenance of Ka- 
therine, and, with a low curteey, exclaimed— 

“You have oeen weeping for him ; you do not then cease to love him?” 
ever loved him—never shal! jove another.”” Aud with en uncontrollable burst 
of grief, she flung her arms around the neck of the old woman. 

‘* God bless thee, my fair and good child !’’ sobbed Margery : ‘I knew it was 
so; and all will yet go well, and be will deserve thy love.” 

Katherine started. She gazed on the face of the crone, as if to ascertain by 
the scrutiny whether the senses of her visitor were not wandering ; nor was she 
free from a degree of alarm when she perceived a sm le steal across her with- 
ered features. 

‘* Hush, dear lady,” said the norse, lowering her voice to a whisper. “ Be 
not agitated nor fearful. He lives!” 

And it was quite true. The promontory was full ninety feet from the bed of 
the Ribble; but Henry was saved. The waters were then high, swollen by 
long rains, and a sudden storm among the hills had increesed each tributery 
torrent. He sank, and sank, and rose, and finally—for he was an expert swim- 
mer—he gained the opposite bank, though far down the stream, whence, in the 
advanced darkness of the night, he effected his escape to Gisburne, where a 
dangerous illness held him for many days. The sun of prosperity, however, 
arose over his supposed grave; for his father’s heart sofiened, and, hopeless 


he had reached the hut of his fuster-brother, who resided there; and, watched 
and tended by his faithful old nurse, Margery Moon, be recovered, to find him- 
self once more restored to the arms of his father and the affections of his mis- 
tress. Nor was his after lot stained by even the shadow of a blot, such as had 
marred the beauty of his youth! So runs the legend of ** Pudescy’s Leap,” 
and a terrible leap it was. . 


which appertains the name of the Hermit’s Font. I could not, however, succeed 
in obtaining any clue to the cause of this tiile; and if any legend was annexed 
to it, we did not come by it. But this bringsto me many a traditioa cf Suffolk, 
which I gleaned during a visit to that county some mon'hs afterwards, and wh:ch 
I shall call 

THE COUNTESS’s WELL. 

The death of King Siepben, and the accession of Henry the Second to the 
throne, elicited that spirit of turbulence and rebvellion amovg the nobles which 
then rendered the heart of England an arena for perpetua! feud, treachery, end 
revolt. The traveller who, in these days of railways and steam engiues, beholds 
the once-noble Castle of Framlingham, in Suffolk, cannot, w:thout the aid of a 
vivid imagination, picture its former grandeur, when it was one of Britain's su- 


often the focus of seditious conspiracy as it was the nest where artful erd time- 
serving ambition ripened its projects, under the mask of baronial show ar 
lordly magnificence. The De Bigods were a stern race, whose pursuit of ag- 
grandizement, at all risks, whether of honor or fame, worked out a cestiny of 
surpassing brilliancy for them, until that 

“Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itse!’, 
involved all in darkness! Earl Hugh de Bigod, a proud and imperious noble, 
seems to have been the archi-traitor of the age ; for, whether as adherent or op- 
pouvent of King Stephen—parts which he alternately played—his conduct was 
marked by a daring and grasping spirit, that terr fied where it could not entirely 
subdue, and usurped a masterdom of brute force over all who for a moment had 
the weakness to submit to its influence—never exerted unless actuated by the 
most selfish motives. On the death of Stephen, he was despoiled of Framling- 
ham Castle by Henry the Second, for his perfidious conduct to the deceased 
monarch. The juncture at which our little sketch opens is when, after some 
years of crafty adulation and studied ohsequiousness, Ear! Hugh was once more 


ness, however, appears to have bound—no power to have satisfied—the hungry 
ambition of this man; and already, ere the generosity of his sovereign had 
scarcely time to astonish the court, the De Bigod was busily hatching fresh trea- 
chery, and meditating, in collusion with the sons of the king, sew acts of vil- 
lany. 

Among the Flemish army under the command of Leicester, who aided the 
rebellion of the princes, was a nobleman of immense wealth. To this chef of 
one of the proudest families in Flanders, De B god, with thet @ilculating policy 
which characterized all his actions, bethrothed his only daughter, without 
studying the nature of her sentiments towards her rude and il!-nurtured wooer. 
The Countess Constance de B:igod—deprived at an early age of a mother 
whose existence possessed but the one charm, the affections of a devoted 
child—had been reared in that magnilicent splendor so dear to her father; but 
the atmosphere of arrogance and opulence tainted not the innate nobility of her 
nature; and she sprang up in the forest of Framlingham, es fair and pure as 
its own wild flowers. Nor, while mixing in the court revelries, which she was 
at times obliged to attend, did she imbibde a single breath of the polluted air in 
which the heart and mind of her father floated—es the night-vuiture lives in, 
aod exults over, the carrion which rots beneath i:. Beloved by herdepeucants, 
she yet found in her associates so congeniality of mind or dispos:tion to draw 
forth the deep loveliness of her nature, until, amidst the gay crowd of knights 
and gallants that accompanied her father on his triumphant return to Framling- 
ham, she wet the young Richard de Vere, the favorite geutieman of Heury the 
Second. Of noble exterior and gentle manners, there was moreover a name- 
less something that attracted the countess’s attention ; aud that muiua! sympa- 


common-place argument brings against an influence universally eckuowledged, 
though little understood, soon led to a perfect understanding of their feelings 
foreach other. But neither of them were slow to perceive that Richard de 
Vere’s attentions to his child were utterly distestefa! to the earl. The trath 
was not for some time known to them, that the mo her of Richard, in early 
youth, had rejected the Earl Hugh fur the more worthy, if less powerful, De 
Vere ; and the heart of De Bigod could only throb with hatred towards the son 
of the woman who bad scornfully refused his hand. The consequence was, 
that when Richard sought an interview with the ear!, and declared his passion 
for Constance, he was at once, and with tbe most pointed hauteur, rejected , 
while his daughter was for the first time told that she was svon to be the bride 
of the Baron de Clichy. 

But the lovers still met—daily, a'most hourly, in the regal train of Henry 
IT.; and ere long the conspiracies, which were maturing under the auspices of 
the ungrateful De Bigod against the monarch, occupied so entirely the time 
ana attention of the earl, that he utterly forgot that his daughter was left to 


reign’s favor was cause sufficient for a temporary suspension of his friendly in- 
tercourse with the Baron de Clichy, with whom, nevertheless, a clandestine 
correspondence was carried on uatil such time as the open revolt of Henry's 
unnatural sons sanctioned his own defection. Happily, meanwhile, passed time 
with the young lovers! Youth and love step on, hand in hend, through this 
strange world, forgetting that clouds are gathering over head, while around 
them creeps the unnoticed mist of coming darkness! But this cloud comes 
—the mist thickens—and thus a singular coincidence led to the d scovery of 
De Bigod’s treachery, whilst the discoverer was no ciher than Richard de Vere, 
the secret lover of his child ! 

It was no less from a sense of loyalty than from a sineere attachment to his 
sovereign, that Richard felt himself constrained to reveal the perfidy of the 
father of his mistress to the king; but not before he had imperted hrs inten 

tions 10 Constance, who, while she implored mercy for her parent, too keenly 
felt how unpardonable his conduct was, to exdeavor to prevent her lover's in- 
tention; but, hurrying from him, she had time to anuounce to the earl the 
danger which menaced him, rendering immediate flight necessary. Taking her 
with bim, de Bigod fled to Framlingham, and was soon aware that to the young 
De Vere he owed the discovery of his plot. His batred was thus redoubled, 
and, swearing vengeance, he levelled the most desolatiug curses against Con- 
stance, should she continue to encourage the addresses of the detested De 
Vere. 

Many weeks had passed, and, separated from all intelligence of him she 
loved, while she was hourly persecuted by the disgustful attentions of the Ba- 
ron de Clichy, the hapless Constance had long ceased 

“To breathe the aroma of individual happiness.” 

And now the Castle bells are ringing merrily, for to-morrow’s sun will see the 
young countess a bride—the bride of the richest noble in al! Flanders; and, 
while warlike groups assemble on the battlements and in the court-yards o! 

Framlingham, and active preparations for strife—unimpeded by the bridal ar- 
rangements carrying on within its walls—are stirring all around the Castle, @ 





~thNo; vo!-good Margery,” cried the Lady of Ribblesdale. “ You know I | 


from the detaiis given him by the baffled pursuers of his son, melted towards | 
him, and he grieved with a great grief. But Henry was quite safe in Gisburne: | 


Not far from the peak, in a cleft of the cliff, is a well! of spring water, to | 


preme holds of feudal pomp; and, under the proud dominion of the Bigods, was as | 


NQ | 


recalled to court, and reiustated in the possessionof Framlingham. No kind- | 


thy which shows itself betweea congenial souls, in despite of all the reasonings | 


the unrestrained society of her lover; while his own restoration to the seve- | 


find temporary retirement. Beside a deep and dark poo! of water, whence ( 
it was said) the river Ove derived its source, under the shadows of embowe os 
willows, sa: Conetance, pale and colorless as the lilies that clos:cred = 
feet. Bat not long alone—not long unheard were the sobs that ever and | 
broke from her bur:hened bosom: a sound is in her ears—she liste 
startled, half hapeful; apd ine moment the wall, a few paces from h 
@ iving load; in themeat, Richard de Vere is at her feet ! 
om o + * 6 * 
“The King of Engiend commands you, dearest,” he pleadead—* for y 
own seke—for :ine—he forgives to the child the parent's crime, provided 
obeys his behest; he will receive us es his children; he wil] be our safer a 
as he is our rightful sovereign.” — 
‘Ob, Richard !”’ she cried, “‘ what perfidy can exceed that of the child 
deserts her parent in the hour of his shame—of his guilt ?” : 
‘* Then you reject me!” said he, mournfully ; ‘ you prefer to wed this hauch 
ty baron to quitting these magnificent walls for a sovereign's protection—-»,, 
impoverished lover's effection? You reject me—ycu reject loyalty for tyrar-y 
and high treason !” , one ite 
* No, no!” she exclaimed; “but I would fain be the dutiful daughter 
well es the faithful subject. No, Richard de Vere; I wed no baron—sp don 
die by mine own hand.” oe, 
** And Constance de B god can reconcile herself to rush unbidden into the 
presence of Ler Heavenly Father, rather than temporarily offend an early etrian 
| yarent |” a, 
She bent her head between her hands, and wept bitterly ; then flang hersels 
on her knees, end silently, devoutly prayed, with a fervor her lover dared nov i-. 
| terrupt. When egain she lovked up, there wes a calm firmness in her face 
| that told ber heaft had mace its conscientious decision. 
| ‘ Richard,” she said, in 2 low, quiet voice, “1 go with you.” 
| 
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‘‘ Bless thee, bless thee, dearest ; all then will be well. My errangemons 
| are so made, that our fight cannot be impeded. When the bells tolls the hou: 
of ten to-night, thou wilt te here.” - 
Voices in the distance. calling onthe countess, at this moment startled them, 
| He gezed upon her intently. 
| ‘Twill be here,” she said, ‘so help me, Heaven! Begone, begone!” 
| He sprang to the walland disappeared, As the Lady Constance advanced 
towards her ha:dmeaidens, whom she now beheld approaching, a dark and 
| frowr ing face for a moment appeared above the bushes of box that skirted the 
| pool, within sight aud hearing of the spot where the lovers had so la'ely com, 
}muned. The linnet, which plumed its pinions among the leaves, flew away 
| affrighted at the mute elequence of deadly hatred which gleamed from two red 
| and fiery eyes, as they pursued the retreating countess No word was spoken; 
but the inward vengeance of that lurking gazer’s heart might have been thus 
syllabled :—** Her father shal! not hear of this, his own purposes occupy bis 
time ; alone end single-hai. ded shail I avenge my wrongs. At the tenth bour 
I shail be here,” 

* * * * * 
And the tenth hour had not ceased to to!l ere, drenched in the dews of 
night, two little trembling feet stand by the willowy pool of the Ore; and 
Constance de Bigod, breathlees and pale, is at theappoiuted spot. She looked 
'to the wall, and es she gezed, anxiously listening for the sound of coming 
| feet, she fancied the box-'rees moved in the still air; but the next momert 
|a step was heard,and from an opposite direction her lover glided lightly towards 
| ber. 
| + Th's wey, sweetest,” he whispered; “ the Reeve’s gate is open; beyond 
t are friends.” And his arm had clasped her waist, when, with a leap like that 
of the jaguar, aman sprang upon them from the box-trees, and fiercely attacked 
De Vere with his drawn sword. 
* Defend thyself, or die!" cried the Baron de Clichy; and ere Richerd bad 
| time to release his sword from the scabbard, he felt himse!f wounded tn the 
houlder. Constance screamed not, but witha woman’s instinct, disemberras. 
ing her lover from the burthen of her arm, she left him at freedom for de- 
| ence, and in silent anguish watched the confiict. It was brief, for the foot of 

De Vere, coming in centact with a root, he slipped and fell. Constance ther 
rushed towards him, while the baron, in his eagerness to possess himself of her 
person, forgeiting to follow up his victory by the coup de grace, seized the 
wreiched lady, and dragged her violently from the prostrate and apperent'y 
breathless body of his rival. 

‘‘Unhand me, hatefu! dastard!”” she exclaimed, speaking for the first time, 
and struggling to release herself. 

A hideous laugh burst from the lips of De Clichy. ‘My pretty bride is 
stronger than I thought her; but it will be a pleasant task for me to tame ler 
in our Flemish Castle.” 

As she stil! continued to struggle, unconsciously approaching the very bor- 
ders of the Ore pool, the long scarf that was folded round her form was psr- 
tially torn from it, and in its in‘ricacies the righ: arm of the baron became ex- 
tangled. Thenight was not dark, but in the excitement of the moment the 


- , . ‘iT ; 
perl beside them was unobserved. He thrust forth his arm to throw oli the 
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scarf, while with his left Laud he more fiercely embraced the waist of the 
jcountess, A feeling of loathing and horror imparted to her a strength scarcely 
human; and, rending away the end of the scarf which encircled her neck, she 
concentrated ail her energies in one effort, and pushing her oppressor vivlenty 


from her. beheld him the next moment stroggiing in the deep black abyss of 
water before her, while she stood trembling on the very brink of the pvol 
stupitied wonder and terror! 

A gurgling noise—the sounds of extinguishing existence—was heard ; and 
as sie gazed down into the waters, everything, even her wounded lover, was 


| forgotten ; while the glaring eyeballs of the drowning wretch were riveited 
| 








'upon her face for a moment, end then the dense mass of water c yvered ail. 

When she again looked up, Richard de Vere was standing beside her, and 
then she fainted away. But her tradition is told. S:uuned bu: for afew 10- 
ments by his fall on @ protruding stone, De Vere recovered to find bh mse!l 
alone with his beloved ; while below them, in the psol of the Ore, struggied 
the suffocating baron. Richard’s wound was slight; his endeavors to res‘cre 
Constance to animation soon succeeded, and she was conveyed in safety (0 
the court of Henry, svon to be united to the brave and loyal favorite of ths 
monarch. 

At Framlington, next morning, all was confusion—the bride and bridegroom 
had disappeared! After long search, the body of Baron de Clichy was disco 
vered among the weeds at the mouth of the pool, with the scarf of the count 
ess still wound round his arm. After-days brought De Bigod tidings 0! “° 
safety of his daughter, and her union with De Vere; but the current gos3'? 
ahout Framliagham was not slow in ascribing the death of De Clichy to '° 
beautiful Constance, whose imaginary prowess in thus d vesting herself of 8 
bated wooer, won her only admiration, while from that period the dark po! 
of the Ore received the name of 

Tre Countess’s WELL.” London Sportsman 





A NATIONAL PAINTING. 

And here I must instance a very extraordinary production of the leisur 
a minister at Berne, on the performance of which he bestowed twenty yt!" 
His object was to embody, in one composition, all the illustrious men 
Switzerland has produced, with charac eristic insignia of their respect! 
offices and pursuits. The d fficulty of such an undertaking may be easily '™- 
agined, toavoid confusion or formality, hardness of indecision, the glare ° 
different costumes, or the monotony of uniformity; to vary the attitudes 4” 
_the heads of more than two hundred figures, without any other incident 1 wid 
piece for any one of them, than the being there to be looked at, was certain.) 
an Herculean undertaking for an amateur artist ; but what a happy ma? he wes, 
to have, during the twenty years he was employed upon it, constantly o _ 
ject that interested all his taoughts, and absorhed al! his faculties, saving !10% 
be it understood, claimed by the duties of his office. When he lay dow? ® 
night, his pillow was thronged with the groups which he had put on the canv°s 
during the day, and when he rose in the morning he hastened to collec’ v7 
alrer them, eccording to the suggestions of his judgment duriig the urdisture? 
silence of the night. The scene of action was 'n itself no inconsidereble pal 
of his labours: it represents an ancient hall, somewhat raised in the be 
grousd, and lighted by long windows of painted glass, each compartmen! ‘ 
which presents the ermorial bearings of the cantons and mos’ illustrious a 
lies. The architectural parts are exceedingly weil managed, the perspec’ 
correct in drawing, and the lights judiciously dispersed. In the back aan 
are seen the early teachers of Christianity and of husbandry (as they saan | 
combined the two), with the ancient instruments of agriculture on the re 
nearthem. A little way from them are the early warriors: first, Staug!+ 2 
and Melchtel, taking the oath to deliver their country from its oppressor, *" 
William Tell listening toghem, attended by his child, who carries in his h ” 
an apple s'uck on an arrow. In the centre is a very interesting group oh en 
reformers, Calvin, Farrel, Theodore de Beze, Zwingler, Bullinger, and ot 0m 
Advancing still nearer to the present times, in the foreground we see Zim 
man, Pictet, Planta, Tissot, and other celebrated physicians, seated at 4 ant 
on which is a bust of Hippocrates, and listening to a lecture fron Haller. =n 
the other side is a group of scientific menamong whom is Saussure, witha P a 
of the Alps before him ; De Luc is attentively looking at Bonnet, the pst 
matician, who is demonstrating a proplem to Bolie. ehind them is 4 pied 
of naturalists, among whom is Huber, the celebrated blind writer on Bees ; a4 
po-ite is a party of literary men; among them Rousseau stands pe-0@irr : 
The worthy pastor much wished to introduce three other celebrated men, 
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heavy and ‘breaking heart might be heard sobbing out its desperate grief in a 





retired nook of those rich park-grounds, where nvw the countess could alone 


bon, Voltatre, and Raynal, who paid Switzerland the compliment of making © 
their country of adoption; but as they were not natives, they came not wit 
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owner rode for the hill to catch a sight of them round the corner, just to as- 
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ihe | uuits Or @ plan already too compreuensive for easy management. He snc 
ceeded at last to nis own satisfaction, by imgeniously contriving to place them 
at the outsife of an open win tow, by which means also a view of the lake of 
Lausanne and of the surrounding country is very happily obtained : and making 
chem look into the interior as spectators of the interestin . groups it contains 
The striking contrast of physiognomy and dress between Gibbon and Voltaire 
is prevented \rom being too nuch obtruded on observation, by the less marked 
countenance of Raynal, who, a step behind, acts as a combining incident be 
tween them. The whole i: admirable ; the style of painting is that of the 
eaily Germas :chvol, and if it have a lit:le of their usual fault of dryness, it 
has abundance of their general merits in point of accuracy and finish. 
Domestic Residence in Switzerland. 


—_—_ 
ANECDOTES OF THt EPSOM RACES. 


By “ vaTEs,” IN THB “ ERA.” 








Her most giicious Majesty, it will be recollected, on the eve of the con- 
est, paid a visit with Prince Albertto the stables at Leatherhead, where John 
was in wating todo the honors. The pilot of the winner, be it remarked, 
had just come in from a wasting expedition, and could not afford to waste a 
moment even in loyalty. Astothe horses being pulled out and galloped, as 
weni tne round of the diarnals, it existed butin the enny-lining pinguilude 
o! imazination, the Queen being quite satisfied with the survey of the stud 
in their variousstalls, Withone or two exceptions, they were turned with 
their heads round, so as to afford a view in every direction of the pampered 
and high-bred cattle who were, many of them, as proud of their pedigree as 
a very Guelph. The illustrious pair were highly charmed with ag 
and her Majesty, going into the stable, patted him repeatedly, and expressed 
her hope to the trainer thatthe favourite would win; nobly did he vindicate, 
by the way, the royal aspiration. A vast deal of amusement was derived 
trom the feats of oue of the Malton felines, who had vanned it with the nags, 
as, springing on the shoulders of one, she made a regular vaulting trip from 
back toback of each until she had accomplished the circuit of the stable. 
The adage says “a cat may leok at a King,” but inthis instance the attention 
of the parties was reversed. Not thinking of such an “artful dodge,” the 
circumstance escaped us at the time, and probably all notice universally, yet 
itisa fact, that if asum, however large, were offered for the four plates of 
the Derby victor, they could not be had for love or money, which can be sub- 

stantiated by the simple factthat he ran in only acouple! The hind shoes 
were removed, and plates affixed, the trainer conceiving, that in the state of 
the ground, the horse would go much lighter andeasier to himself. Itstrikes 
us to have been a most judicious move—or rather re-move. To the super- 
stilious in nomenclature, there nas beeuaco-partnery, if not inthe winnings, 
yetin the favoritisms, for the last three years—to wit, Coronation in 1841, 
Coldrenick in 1842, and Cotherstone in 1843. Let us dub them coincidences. 
Champion won the Derby and St. Leger, all the other letters in the alphabet 
failing in their imitations of C. Is C again to dothe trick? Weshall see? 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Bowes is a special favorite uf fortune; his 
black jacket, with Mundig, was in the same proud position in 1835, as now 
on the back of Cotherstone. Two Derbies in eight years isnot so bad, ta- 
king also into account, that the first named nag was baptised in German, in 
nonor of his master attaining his majority on the day that he was foaled, and 
that he (Mundig) was the very first race-horse that Mr. Bowes ever possess- 
ei. The racing world are not likely either to forget that the superb Hetman 
Platofi, the very * beau ideal” of a racer, appertained to the owner of Streat- 
‘am Castle, and thatthe ingatherings of both Meteor and Mickleton Maid 
would pay for the training with a “ bittock” over. 

William Scott, in landing his horse for this great race, made the fourth of 
His Southern triumphs, adding Cotherstone to the names of St. Giles, Mun- 
dig, and Attila, Old Frank Buckle numbered precisely the same, with John 
Bull, Dedalus, Tyrant, and Phantom. Two riders only have exceeded 
tiem numerically, namely, J. Arnull and Robinson, the former being five 
‘imes, and the latter, six timestriamphant. 

‘The blood of. Touchstone is, indeed, in the ascendant, a daughter of his 
winning the St. Leger, and a son topping up with the succeeding Derby. 
Ihis is the only flattering unction that the Marquis of Westminster can ap- 
ply for the bruises that he has received since his secession from Malton, and 
rather singularly his lordship cannot have been much more enlightened 
even in the forest of Delamere, as to WHICH Was HIS Best in the Oaks, Maria 
Vay or Laura? The two best mares in last year’s race for the fillies were 
bo'h Youchsione’s, and in mentioning Adela and Celia, we presume that we 


Have sustained the position in the after proof, 
_ Asto the late Oaks, there are some curious circumstances connected with 
'ne :ace, and so corroborative of the “ glorious uacertainties,” that we flatter 


Ourselves the recital of them will be received by our readers without weari- 
hess Mr, Ford has two mares, the one, Poison, by Plenipo, out of Arsenic; 
he other, Spiteful, by Recovery, dam by Young Whisker, out of Beatrice, 
they are tried in the Spring, and the former found to be a good half stone the 
bes!. She is engaged in the First Spring Meeting at 7st 4lb, in a Handicap 
Siake with the Galata colt, 7st,and Amadiscolt, 7st3lb. It is a rauling good 
thing, law is in love, and contemplates physic; the pot is boiled to the tune 
){ a cool thousand, when over it goesby the head! ‘I'bere were JupGes who 
talked of the mare‘ stopping on the post;’’ we used our own eyes, and with 
our own pen described it as one of the most intolerable pieces of riding, on 
ihe part of Chapple, that we ever witnessed. His excuse was, that his mas- 
ter told himto draw it fine, and not to expose the mare, in consequence of 
which, she died in his arms on the goal. hether or not be exposed the ani- 
mal, to our conviction, hedid himself. His orders were to keep well up, or 
to make running if the pace was not good enough, but any how, to win with- 
out the hazard of mistake, asthere was a large stake then on, and as much 
more yetto b2 invested. ‘his disappointment cowed the spirit and cooled 
the ardor of Mr. Ford, but it received a yet more efficient damper on the 
Wednesday before the Oaks: they then tried the length—Poison and Spiteful 
—when at even weights the latter bowled over her previous victrix. It was 
adjuiged te be owing to the state of the ground, and that Poison could not do 
the heavy. Jove was entreated for fine weather ; 


‘* All vain petitions mounting to the sky, 
With reams abundant this abode supply.” 


{: raining pitchforks on the morning, a council of war was held, and it was 
{esmed that Miss “ Stick-in-the Mud” should not start. What with the wea- 
ther brightening a little as the morning advanced, or the spirits reviving, 
aided by the calculation through Cocker, thatthe odds to a pony in the stake- 
money were immense, it was after mid day, resolved that they would havea 
shy, and the stake made good in the few remaining minutes up to one o’clock, 
the latest period for so doing. The mare sweated exceedingly before start- 
ing, which is not anagreeable thing for a backer, and during the race her 


certain how far she was beaten away. He could not see his blue jacket in 
‘he rear,so he turned round in his saddle and exclaimed, “ Well then, she 
must be with the first ruck, I suppose, and I wish her joy of the chance. 
When the truth arrived, it came like a thunderbolt! but, no joy, no exulta- 
tion! a commissicner had been desired to hedge the stake as far as he could, 
and begged, at any rate, to lay £1000to £10 twice, when the whole gilding 
wold have been off the gingerbread. Luck, however, prevailed, and not 
shilling had been laid off, simply because it cou.d not, and Porson deposited 
the nice stake ot £2600, including deductions, andthe forfeit of Mr. Blacke- 
tock’s mare, in the pockets of her flabbergasted proprietor! Sothatatnoon 
in the day, f lly as much uncertainty attenced the running of the winner for 
the female, as for the great male race with Phosphorus in 1837, Une gentle- 
man, as§>asy in his vocation as a bird before incubation, was congratulating 
himseli “en rou'e” to the course, ona lot of dead ones that he had got against 
in the race, and said he did not know a man of his acquaintance save himself 
that had got against Ford’s mare; he found to his cost, however, that ‘‘ what 
is one man’s meat is another’s poison !” 

In consequence of Tooiuy Lye’s removal from the back of Aristides, and 
his being confide | to the steerage of the great artist of the south, Jem Robin- 
son, the heroof Yorkshire sent back the tartan jacket to Lord Eglintoun, with 
a note couched in not the most respectful diction. Holmes, therefore, be- 
strode his Lordship’s mare, Egidia, for the oaks; and Lye transferred his 
services to Mr, Ferguson and Judy Callaghan—we mean Fanny Callaghan ; 
but it’s all the same family ! 

The wind on Friday was so boisterous as to unroof one of the booths, 
whilst at another, because theowner could not “raise the wind,” he fairly 
bolted, leaving the candidates for “roulette” to gaze in vacancy upon heaps of 
counters, which were symbols of wealth not be realised, and as valueless as 
Poyais bond. 

Tue Serruinc Day.—There was a coyness in coming, and a tardiness in 
reaching the seratch, which induced the anticipations of iafinitely worse 
storms than, happily, descended. Taken inthe gross, it wasa decidedly bet- 
‘er adjustment, not only than could have been expected, but than has usually 
occurred when a favorite has popped his nose first upon the chair. 

There were some half-dozen of heavy bettors who asked for time, and 
paidon the composition of so much now, and the balance hereafier, and it 
was saidto be all wrong with a veteran at Manchester, whose engagements, 
however, were but upon a limited scale. Mr. Ratcliffe, of that town, who 
was a large winner on the Chester Cup, having sustained a “ reaction” on 
the Derby, came into the yard, and received in two or three quarters, amongst 
them, the sum of 7591. from Mr. G.; but. in an instant, he flitted like a Peri 
out of Paradise, leaving behind him the well-founded suspicion that he pro- 
posed deferring payment “sine die.” There was some sort of apology 
offered that he hada partner who had put him in the hole ; but this can be no 


is to be found, as a matter of course. If he be not forced to disgorge, we 
mistake the character of the gentleman to whom he acted soliberally in light- 
ening his pockets of so many oppressive pounds of tin. 

Then a Mister Brown s.ruck up a bulletin in the style of Aristides—that 

he was lame, but would probably start; be got a doctor to certify to his ill- 
ness, but he forgot that he might, by a little stretch of invention, have dis- 
covered that a friend would have been an excellent substitute with ‘‘ argent 
comptant,” orthe rhino, Had Mister Brown been a winner, we wonder if 
such an idea would have presented itself to his innocent imagination: we 
would lay “copiously,” as Jem Bland used to remark, on theaffirmative. 
It may, however, be gratifying to Mister Brown to know that fervent prayers 
were put up for his very speedy recuvery. Probably were we to estimate the 
winnings at 80,0001. we s nee not be very wide of the mark, of which 
50,0001. will be paid; the principai favoriies of fortune were Mr. Bowes, 
about 14,0001., exclusive of stakes; Col. Anson, Lord G. Bentinck, and Mr. 
O’Brien. Both the Scotts won, and for the first time in his life, cautious 
Jobn stood a stake; that is a shot to a hundred at sixty to one, depositing in 
his coffers a neat little six thousand. It would have beena burning shame, if 
with such a horse, at such odds, his trainer had not screwed his courage to 
the sticking place; for ourselves, we rejoice that he who was so instru- 
are in making him the nag he was, should have had a share of the 
spoils. 
Apropos of Johnnies, we come to Honest John, who was at his post shelling 
out like a bean. Asour readers are aware, he was almost forced by his friends 
to hedge on the morning of the race, and sacrificed the best partof 3000]. in 
the operation. It is useless to disguise the fact, that had he stood the shot, 
there would have been heaps of people who would have asserted, and not in 
“bated breath,” that had the blue jacket come in first, he either would not, or 
could not, have paid. We are satisfied that he would have paid to the utter- 
most farthing; but, as a matter of policy, we really applaud him; for he may 
depend on it that he has gained infinitely more in character than he has lost 
in cash. He did not hedge from fear,orinability to pay, but he did so be- 
cause he would not suffer his character to be assailed by that basest of all 
devils—scandal. It needs no gift of prophecy to aver that he will never 
again place himself in sucha position. Ofcourse Rogers rode to orders, 
butif it be not hightreason, we should deem them to have been excessively 
injudicious. Had Gaper been ours, we shou!d have instructed the jockey 
to lie well es with the crack, nor have done his best till within the distance, 
asthe best chance was in the turn of speed. As to winning, the result con- 
vinces us that under any circumstances he would not have had a chance, 
though we do think that he might have got nearer than he did, cutting out the 
work in such dreadful deep ground, at such a desperate pace. 





SETTLING FOR THE DERBY AND OAKS. 
From Beli’s Life in London of 11th June. 

Tattersall’s.—On Monday the Subscription-room was fully attended by sub- 
scrivers, while the avenues were beset by a minor fry. A great proportion of 
the losers was present, and although many of them displayed features of unusu- 
al length, their attendance afforded a consolotary belief among the winners that 
they would settle in part if not in full. There wasa good deal of checkin» 
accounts, and several small and soine large balances were paid. Ordinary busi- 
ness commenced late in the day. The two principal events at Ascot, the St. 
Leger, and the Derby for 1844, were touched upon. For the Ascot Cup. 
Ralph and St. Francis were booked at 3 tol each, but not with spirit enough 
to prevent repeated offers of those odds at the close; takers freely of 5 to 1 
about the Progress colt, and two small sums about John o’Gaunt and Retriever. 
Robert de Gurham was nominally at 4 to 1; a reported cough deterred any- 
body from backing him. 
The Ascot Stakes—The only bets we heard were 12 to 1 each about Vitel- 
livs and Vibration. 
St. Leger.—5 to 4 offered on Scott’s lot, 200 tv 100 taken about Cother- 
stone, 300 to 20 about Nutweil (qy.), and 25 to 1 about the Progress colt. 
Derby.—300 to 100 laid agst Scott’s lot, after wards offered 25 to 1 to £150 
agst John Day’s colt the Ugly Buck, 3.000 to 60 each ayst Assay and Imaum 
(the property of Alderman Copeland), and 1,000 to 20 agst Mr. Vane's Valerian. 
The Settling —On Tuesday the all-important meeting of payers and re- 
ceivers took place in the public yard, the Subscription room not being sufficient 
for the accommodation of the expected throng. Tables were laid out under 
the piazza, and every facility afforded for those interested in the actual busi- 
ness of the day. The outer gate was closed, and under the watchful sur- 
veillance of the police, while Ledbit'er, the old and experienced Bow-street 
officer, was placed as a check against the intrusion of susp:cious characters, to 
whom the temptations held out for misappropriation were of the most attrac- 
tive description. The attencance was large, but not so numerous as we anti 
cipated, and some whose presence would no doubt have been agreeable were 
altogether non estinventus. Paying and receiving commenced at an early 
hour, and Bank-notes were exhibited sufficiently numerous to have papered an 
ordinary sized club room. Liberties had been taken with the names of a few of 
the olden frequenters of ‘‘ The Corver,” whose presence proved that if a little 
short there was every disposition ultimately to make a satisfactory adjustment 
* Time” was occasionally and readily granted, where the previous character of 
the individuals justified such indulgence. Siill we could see many “ longing 
lingering looks” directed towards the gate of ingress, and we fear many of these 
were woefully disappointed. Among the curious substitutes for ‘‘ personal ap 
pearance” was a notification from a speculator unknown to us, which was posted 
in these words—* Mr. was taken dangerously unwell last Saturday night, 
and is still unable to leave his bed.” The document bore the signature of a 
medical man in Albemarle-street, and no doubt his expectant friends heartily 
pray for his recovery. It is needless to say that the invalid could have settled 
by proxy, a course pursued by a great number of gentlemen who could not at- 
tend. Some stringent remarks were made on one of the Manchester division, a 
considerable loser, who, having received a large sum from one influential specu- 
lator, walked out of the yard without adjusting his account. On this subject we 
have received two letters of the same date, which are hereafier inserted. A 
catalogue of other absentees has been handed to us, but we are unwilling to ex- 
hibit our ** black board” without the usual ** grace.” Upon the whole, the Lon- 
don settlement was not so had as was anticipated, and was certaicly much bet- 
ter than that of last year and the year before. Among the principal winners on 
the Derby were Mr. Bowes, Lord G. Bentinck, Col. Anson, Mr. O'Brien, and 
the Scotts. Whether they will realize all their calculated gains, is yet to be 
seen. Honest John Day was present, and although he had to pay £3,000, his 
hedging bet about Gaper, to make which he was in some measure forced by a 
frieod, was ult:mately a winner on the race, and good humoredly said he would 
fetch back his Gaper money on some future occasion. The confirmation of his 
judgment on the merits of the horse was no smail consolation, but we question 
whether this amounted to the value of the stake he lost. The issue of his specu- 
lation, however, we have no doubt, will prove to him the impolicy of laying such 
extravagant odds; and we trust similar experience, painfully bought by others, 
will convince them of the mischief of overlaying their stake against any one 
horse. 
The chapter of accidents is so wide that events least expected but too fre- 
quently come to pass. Many persons who laid against Cotherstone in the early 
part of the year, as if he were dead, were only enabled to get out of their diffi- 
culties by hedging at an enurmous loss. In the case of Gorhambury, too, the 
second horse, had he won, a ruinous blow would have been given to many of 
his opponents Onze individual, who has not been * in the Ring” since the last 
Derby settlement, would have won £44,000; and in respect to this person we 
are informed that Colonel Charriiie actually guaranteed to pay twenty shillings 
in the pound of every debt he owed if Gorhambury had the good fortune to 
come in first. Many persons were * put on,” and stood to win heavy stakes, 
about the payment of which just doubts might be entertained. Were persons 
in betting round to act with common prudence, the evils of levanting, of late 
30 common, would be avoided, and the market would be restored to a much 
more wholesome state. On Thursday the Subscription-room was tolerably well 
attended, but there was evidently a distrustful gloom hanging over a large ma 
jority of the subscribers. Many of the heavy losers were present, but very lit- 
tle was paid, and it wes understood the spirit of indulgence had been very gene- 
rally extended. A great number of the “ outsiders,” and more than is agree- 
able of the “insiders,” have not shown at all, and we have had several com- 
plaints of unsetiled accounts. The following epistle, bearing the Manchester 
post-mark, reached us on Friday morning. We are not acquainted with the 
writing of the gentleman whose name 's attached to it; but presuming, and 
hoping it is genuine, we give it insertion :— 
Sir—Will you do me the favor to insert in your Sunday paper that [ shall 
be at Tattersall’s on Monday, the 12th instant, fully prepared to settle my ac- 
count on the Derby and Oaks.—Your’s respect’ully, W. Rarcuirre. 
Hawthorn-street, Manchester, Thursday, June 8, 1843. 
This is the party referred to as having received and retired on Tuesday. 
At Liverpool Races a rule will be carried into effect that will do more 
towards checking ‘short memories” than any measure that has yet been 
adupted. Any person who shall be proved to the satisfaction of the stewards 
to be in default for bets, will have his admission money to the stand and en- 
closure returned, and he will be excluded. Notice of this rule will be given 10 
the advertisements of the races. We think that a plan could be adopted at 
Tattersall’s which might be attended with advantage, and prevent persons re- 
ceiving money whan they do not mean to pay—it is simply to require those 
against whom reasonable suspicion existe, to deposit a certain sum propo rtioned 
to their losses in the hands of Mr. Tattersall, before they are permitted to 








excuse for any man cooll bagging the winnings without a correspondin 
fork-out of the losings, He holds, we understand, some public situation, sat 
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fan the day of “cashing up” arrives, and none should pay till this rule en- 


. . > we the above, we have received the following additional letter from 

To the Editor of Bell's Life in London :—Being gi 

:—Being given to understand that 

Various reports are in London and Manc f etineting that I attended Tat- 
tersail’s on Tuesday, the 7:h of June, 1843, and received from different gentle- 
men money Owing to me on account of the late race for the Derby. without in 
ser paying what I owed. In answer to such statements, I can only say that 

paid opwaads of £600 more than what I received; and if I bed received and 
paid al! that I had won and lost on the race fer the Derby to gentlemen who at- 
tended Tattersall’s on Tuesday last, instead of bein £600 out of my pocket, I 
shou'd have had a balance of £1.100 in my favor. Sa to give the public an 
oppor'unity of judging for themselves, I may here say that five gentlemen 
who were at Tattersall’s on Tuesday last, owed me £5.589. not one shilling of 
which could I obtein from them; but I suppose they had received their lesson 
from my friends to withhold the money, in order to prevent me from making 
good my engagements. so that I should hereafter be prevented from interfering 
in their “ arrangements,” which they make and get up to fleece the public. In 
conclusion, I have only to say, that every shilling owing by me to individuals 
as money lost on the race forthe Derby wiil be duly paid. 

I am, sir. your obedient servant, 
Manchester, June 8, 1843. 


ANECDOTES OF THE RACE HORSE. 


ECLIPSE. 

Eclipse was allowed to be the fleetest horse that ever ran in England, since 
the time of Childers. After winning king's plates, and other prizes, to a great 
amount, he was kept as a stallion, and gained to his owner, for forty mares, the 
great sum of thirty guineas each. . 

Eclipse was got byMarsk, a grandson, through Squirt, of Bartlett’s Childers, 
out of Spiletta, by Regulus, son of the Godolphin Barb out of Mother Western, 
by a son of Snake, full bro. to William’s Squirrel ; her d. by Old Montague, g. son 
by Hautboy, out of a daughter of Brimmer, whose pedigree was not preserved. 
Eclipse was bred by the Duke of Cumberland, and foaled during the great 
eclipse of 1764, whence the name given him by the royal duke ; at the sale of 
whose s'ud he was purchased, a colt, for seventy-five guineas, by Mr Wildman, 
the 3porting sheep salesman at Smuhfield, who bad a good stud, and trained 
race-horses, at Mickleham, near Ep-om. This person had a friend in the ser- 
vice of the duke, who gave him a hint of the superior points in the form of 
this horse, and he hastened to attend the sale; but, before his arrival, he had 
been knocked down at seventy guineas. He, however, instantly appealed to his 
watch, which he kmew to be an exceedingly correct time piece ; he found that 
the appointed hour of sale had not yet arrived by a few minutes, according to 
advertisement. He then firmly persisted that the sale had not been a lawful 
one, and that the lots knocked down should be again put up, which was accord- 
ingly done, and Eclipse was purchased by him for the sum of seventy-five 
guineas. 

For what reason, we have never been able to learn, this celebrated horse 
was never raced till he was five years of age, at which time he was entered at 
Epsom for the maiden plate of fifty pounds. At first trial, such were the ex- 
pectations of the knowing ones, that four to one were betted in his favor. At 
the second and winning heat of this race. all the five horses were close toge- 
ther at the three-m.le-post, when some of the jockeys used their whips. At 
this time Eclipse was going at an easy gallop, when he took alarm at the crack 
of the whip, bounded off at his full speed ; and although Oakley, his rider, was a 
man of powerful arm.jhe was not to be restrained, and, in consequence, distanced 
the whole of his competitors. — 

In the year 1770, Eclipse ran over the course at York, for the subscription 
purse, against two aged horses then in high repute, Tortoise and Bellario. 
He took the lead, and the jockey being unable to hold him in, he was fully a 
distance before the other two horses at the end of the first two miles, and won 
the race with the greatest ease. At starting, twenty, and, in running, one 
hundred guineas to one were offered on him. 

Before Eclipse ran fur the King’s Plate at Winchester, in 1769, Mr. O'Kelly 
purchased the half share of him for six hundred and fifty guineas. He after- 
wards became his sole proprietor for an additional sum of one thousand gut- 
neas. It is said that some of the Bedford fam ly asked O'Kelly, in 1779, how 
much he would take for Eclipse, when he replied, ‘“‘ By the mass, my Lord, it 
is not all Bedford level that would purchase him.” It is said that, about this 
period, he asked from another person the modest sum of £25,000 down, and 
an annuity of £500 a-year on his own life; and the privilege of sending to 
him annually six mares. Mr. O'Kelly said he had cleared by this horse, 
£25,000, and his statement is supposed to be correct. 

Eclipse seemed to combine all the qualities which constitute an excellent 
racer: his stoutness, form, and action, were excellent; he had a vast stride, and 
certainly never horse threw his haunches below him with more vigor or effect ; 
and his hind-legs were so spread in his gallop, ‘ that a wheelbarrow might have 
been driven between them ;” his agility was great, and his speed extraordinary, 
but we cannot estimate it justly, as no horse of his day could be compared to 
him. The only contemporary which was supposed at all equal to him was Mr. 
Shaftoe’s famous horse Goldfinder. He was never beaten, and was to have been 
matched against Eclipse for the king’s plates on the following year, but he 
broke down at Newmarket in the October meeting. 

Eclipse won eleven king’s plates, in ten of which he carried twelve stone, 

and in the other ten. * It was calculated, that within the course of twenty-three 
years, three hunored and forty-four winners, the progeny of this animal, pro- 
duced to their owners the enormous sum of £158,071 12s. sterling, exclusive 
of various prizes, The prevailing excellence of all this horse’s progeny was 
great speed, and they took up their feet in the gallop with wonderful activity ; 
they were not generally famed for stoutness, but almost all of them were horses 
of fine temper, seldom or never betraying restiveness. 
Toe points of Eclipse to whith I would particularly direct the attention of 
the breeder and sportsman are, the curve or setting on of his head, the shortness 
of his fore-quarter, the slant, extent, and substance of his shoulders, the length 
of his waist, and breadth of his loins ; the extent of his quarters, and the length 
and substance of his thigh and fore-arms. Although he was a powerful horse, 
he was nevertheless thick in the wind ; and in a sweat or bard exercise, he was 
heard to blow at aconsiderable distance. This famous horse died on the 27th 
February, 1789, at Canons, aged 26 years. His heart was taken out, and it 
weighed 14 lbs. 


W. Rarcuiers. 





MR. GIRDWUOD's HORSE. 


1750, September 1st. There was a race at Epsom between Mr. Girdwood’s 
horse Crop, and a roan horse of Mr. Harris's. Crop was to go one hundred 
miles before the roan went eighty; the match was for one hundred guineas. 
They started about half-past sixin the moroing. Crop ran ten times round the 
course, which is twenty miles, in about an hour and a micute, and going round 
the eleventh time was almost knocked up. The other borse was also so tired 
as not to be able to make even a trot, so that they walked the course with their 
riders on their backs, people going before them with a bowl of oats and a lock 
of hay to entice them on; and by the time Mr. Harrison's horse had gone 
eighty miles, Crop had gone ninety-four, so that he lost by six miles. Crop 
was sold immediately after this race for five guineas to Mr. Skinner, who kept 
him tili he died, wkich was eight years, during which time he won Mr. Skinner 
£500 in different matches. 

EXTRAORDINARY FEAT. 

On the 15th of August, 1792, to decide a wager of £50, between Mr. Coop- 
er and Mr. Brewer of Stamford, the latter gentleman’s horse Laborer, ran twenty 
times round the race ground (exactly one mile) at Preston, in fifty-four mi- 
nutes. 

MR. ASTLEY'S BARB. 


Mr. Astley, junior, of the Royal Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge, once 
hai in his possession, a remarkably fine Barbary horse, furty-three years of age, 
which was presented to him by the Duke of Leeds. This celebrated animal, 
for a number of years, officiated in the character of a waiter, in the course of 
the performances at the Amphitheatre, and at various other theatres in the 
United Kingdom. At the request of his master, he has been seen to bring 
into the riding school, a tea table and its appendages, which feat has been fol- 
lowed up by fetching a chair, or stool, or what else soever might be wanted. 
His achievements*generally terminated by taking a kettle of bo ling water from 
a fire, which blazed cunsiderably, to the wonder and admiration of every be 


holder. 
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caTH oF A Prer.—We are sorry to read in the morning papers the decease 
of 7 well-known pier at Greenwich. The deceased had been long in a sinking . 
state, and had been subjected to water on the head, as well as other ills of avery 
distressing character. The allusion sometimes made by sailors to their le, 
when invoking a coolness in the lower extremities was frig tfully realized in the 
case of the late pier, whose timbers were completely shivered between 7 and 8 
o’clock on Thursday morning. The pier of Greenwich had the second title of 
Barren of Dividends ; and though never known to be in hot water, was on se- 
veral occasions nearly swamped in the cold element. The pier, which had been 
proceeded against for a nuisance, has left no issue, but the several issue, which 
it pleaded to a declaration served upon it when im extremis. Father Thames, 
the mortgagee in possession, has carried off several of the timbers, and invested 











—s the yard. It is pretty well known with whom “ the shoe pinches” : 


\ this, the only property of the deceased, in a bank of all sorts of dopecin. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A MAITRE-D’ARMES. 





; oduced in St. Petersburg on the occasion of a rash conspi- 
ail aber er - out oa the inauguration of the Emperor Nicholas, had 
ample time to die away before the seatence pronounced upon the conspirators 
became known. Six months elapsed, months of terrible suspense and anxiety 
to the friends of the unfortunate prisoners. At length, on the 14th of July, the 
decision of the high court of justice appeared in the St. Petersburg Gazelte. 
Sixty-and thirty of the accused were condemned to death, the others to the 
mines and ta exile. My friend and patron, Count Alexis W » was in- 
cluded in the former list ; but an act of clemency on the part of the Emperor 
tempered the severity of justice, and ouly five of the condemned were left for 
execution, while the remaining thirty-one had their sentence commuted to 
banishment. My friend's name was, God be thanked! among the latter. 

On reading this announcement, I rushed into the street, and ran, without 
once stopping, until I reached the house of his beloved Louise. Of her, for 
the present, it will be sufficient to say, that she was a young, lovely, and intel- 
ligent French woman, whose sister I had known in Paris, and to whose pa 
tronage, from her position as a first-rate modisée in St. Petersburg, I was much 
indebted. Between this truly amiable woman and the Count had for some years 
existed an attachment, not hallowed, indeed, by the church, but so long and 
deeply-rooted in the hearts of both, and so dignified by their mutual constancy 
and worth, as to have won the sympathies even of the Count’s mocher and sis- 
ters. To return, however, to Louise, whom I found with a copy of the Gazette 
in-her band, and bathed in tears, but they were tears of joy. 

“ He is saved!” cried she, on seeing me enter; “thank God and the Em- 

ror!” 

PeThe first moment of joy over, Louise’s thoughts turned to the mother and 
sisters of her lover. She calculated that the Gazetle would only leave St. 
Petersburg by the post of that night, and that by sending off an express imme- 
diately the news might reach Moscow twelve hours sooner. She asked me if 
I knew a trusty messenger, who could start without delay to bear the glad ti- 
dings to the Count's family. I had a Russian servant, an intelligent, active 
fellow, and I offered his services, which she accepted with dtlight. The only 
difficulty was the passport, and through the kindness of the ex-chief of police, 
Monsieur de Gorgoli, it was procured in half an hour. At the expiration of that 
time the courier set off, with a thousand rubles in his pocket for travelling 
expenses. 

He arrived at Moscow fourteen hours before the post ; fourteen hours of 
mortal anxiety saved to the Count’s mother and sisters. 

The letter he brought back was one of those that seem written with a fea- 
ther plucked from an angel's wing, The old Countess called Louise her 
daughter, and the young girls named her their sister. They entreated that, 
when the day was known on which the prisoners were to set off for their be- 
nishment, a courier might be despatched to Moscow with the news. I accord- 
ingly told my servant to hold himself in readiness, to his no sma!! satisfaction ; 
for the Count’s mother had given him athousand rubles for his firs: trip, and 
he trusted the second might be equally well rewarded, 

There had not been an execution in St. Petersburg for sixty years, and the 
curiosity and excitement caused by the anticipation of this one were proportion- 
ably great. The day was not fixed beforehand, and the inhabitants of the capi- 
tal got up each morning, expecting to hear that the bloody tragedy had been 
enacted. I had requesieda young Frenchmen attached to Marsha! Marmont’s 
special mission, and who was on that account likely to have early information, 
to let me know when it was to take place; and on the evening of the 23d of 
July he sent me word that the msrshal and his suite had been invited to repair 
by four o’clock the followmg morniag to the hotel! of the French embassy, the 
windows of which commanded the place of execution. 

I hastened to communicate this intelligenco to Louise. Aji her fears re- 
turned. Was it certain that Alexis was pardoned! Might not the commutation 
of punishment announced in the Gazette be a ruse to conceal the truth from the 
people? These, and a thousand other doubts, arose in her mind; but I at last 
succeeded in vepanillisieg her, and returned home to take some repose till the 
hour of the execution. efore doing so, however, my servant was sent off to 
Moscow to inform the Countess W that the following day her son would 
leave St. Petersburg for his place of exile. 

At half-past three I left my house, and hastened in the direction of the cita- 
del. A grey tinge in the east announced the approach of day, and a thin white 
fog hung like a veil over the Neva. As I passed the corner of the French em- 
bassy Marmont and his suite entered the house, and a minute afterwards they 
appeared upon the balcony. 

A few persons were standing upon the quay, not in expectation, or because 
they were informed of what was going to take place, but because the bridge of 
the Trinity was occupied by troops, and they were thereby prevented from pro- 
ceeding whither their affairs calledthem. They seemed uneasy, uncertain whe- 
ther it might not be dangerous to remain there. 

Some minutes before four a large fire was lighted on the plat‘orm of the for- 
tress. My attention being drawn to that point, [ perceived, by the row in- 
creasing daylight, a wooden scaffulding, on which were erected five black and 
ominous looking gibbets. 

Four o’clock struck, and the prisoners whose punishmenthad been commuted 
to banishment appeared upon the platform, and ranged themselves round the 
scaffold. They were all in full uoiform, wearing their epaulettes, and the stars 
and ribands of their different orders. Their swords were-carried by soldiers. I 
tried to distinguish the Coun', but the distance, and still imperfect light, ren- 
dered the attempt fruitless. 

The five who were to suffer death now ascended the scaffold, dressed in coarse 
linen frocks, and with a sort of white hood over their heads. They doubtless 
arrived from separate dungeons, for, as they met, they were allowed to embrace 
one another. Immediately afterwards a man went up to them and said some- 
thing, which was followed by a cheer from the soldiers and others attending the 
execution. It was afterwards reported, | know not with what truth, that this 
man wes sent to offer them their lives if they chose to beg them; but that they 
replied to the offer by cries of Russia and Liberty !—cries that were rendered 
inaudible by the hurras of the guards and attendants. 

The executioners stepped forward, passed the haliers round the necks of the 
condemned, and pulled the hoods over their eyes. A neighboring clock struck 
the first quarter after four, and simultaneously with the sound a trap door gave 
way under the feet of the culprits. There was a great cry and much confusion, 
and a number of so'diers jumped upon the scaffold. 


Two of the ropes had snapped, and the unhappy men round whose necks 
they had been fastened, bad fallen through the scaffolding to the piatform,; ore 
of them had broken bis thigh, and the otherhis arm. Ladders were brought, 
and the sufferers carried up to the scaffold and laid on their backs, for they were 
unable to stand. In a few minutes new halters were ready, and with the 
help of the executioners, the victims masaged to drag themselves under the 
gibbets. Their last words were Russia and Liberty! This time the ropes did 
their duty. 

I: was said, that when the Emperor was afterwards informed of this incident, 
he waz much vexed at its not having been immediately reported to him: 
but nobody had dared take upon himself the responsipility of suspending the 
execution, 

it was now the turnof the exiles. Their sentence was read, declaring them 
to have forfeited everything, rank, possessions, orders, family, all that bound 
them to thé world, and the executioners then tore off their epaulettes and de- 
corations, which they threw into the fire. Then taking the prisoners’ swords 
from the soldiers who held them, they seized them by the hilt and point, and 
broke them over their owners’ heads, exclaiming, as each snapped in two, ‘ This 
is the sword of a traitur!’ This ceremony over, they were stripped of 
their uniforms, which were replaced by coarse grey smock-frocks, and they 
Me then led back to prison. The evening of the same day they set out for 

iberia. 

I returned to Louise, whom J found on her knees, praying and weeping. She 
looked at me as I entered the room, as though afraid to interrogate me ; but I 
relieved her aoxiety by informing her that all had passed as announced in the 
Gazette. She raised her eyes to heaven with an expression of pious gratitude. 

After @ pause, “ How far is it from here to Tobolsk ?’” she inquired. 

“ About eight hundred leagues.” 

‘Tt is not so faras T thought,” was ber observation. I looked at her fora 
moment in silence. I began to suspect her intentions. 

‘* Why do you ask the question?” inquired I. 

“Can you not guess ?” 

" Bat, Louise, it is impossible, at least at this moment.” 

. Do not be uneasy, my friend. I know my duty to my child, and my affec- 
ion for its father shall not mske me forget it. I will wait.” 
aia sare not without @ motive that the Count’s mother and sisters had been 
mba $ to obtain the earliest possible intelligence of his departure from St. Pe- 
iene ~ 3 ae road from that capital to Tobolsk ran through Iroslaw, a town 
i tine onion from Moscow, and they entertained bopes of being able to 
aun and brother as he passed. Their passports were ready, and ar- 
theed made ; and as soon as they received from my servant the news of 
©parture of the prisoners they got into a kadiltka, and wi'hout sayi 
word to anybody of their r. 2 ’ Us saying & 

Travelkng ie tepid intentions, set out for Troslaw. 
their destinati pid in Russia: in less then tweuty-foor hours they reached 
289 their ct a a learned with delight that the prisoners had not yet pessed. 
tvok up then re aw might have excited suspicion, they left that town, and 
pesca ot ers in & small village on the road, at a small cottage, near 

lages containing the exiles were to change horses. In all such 
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change horses in towns, or even in villages. 

After waiting two days, a servant whom the Countess had stationed upon the 
road to watch for the convoy, hastened to her with the news that the first divi- 
sisn of the prisoners had just arrived in five carriages, and that the corporal in 
charge had sent oven to fetch horses from the village. The ladies got into their 
carriage and set off at full gallop for the cottage at which the convoy had halted 
They stopped upon the high-road opposite the hut, and gazed eagerly through 
the half open door of its only room. ” was crowded with prisoners; but Alexis 
was not amongst them. 

In a quarter of an hour horses were brought; the prisoners re-entered the 
carriage, which immediately set off. 

Half an hour later the second divisiom of the convoy arrived; but the Count 
was not with it. The third, fourth, and fifth passed, each being obliged to wait 
longer than the preceding one for horses ; those at the post-house and in the im- 
mediate neighborhood having all been taken. 

It was some time after nightfall when the sixth and last division was heard 
approaching. The poor women clasped their trembling hands together. The 
much wished-for moment had arrived, yet their greatest difficulty was to come. 
It was more than uncertain whether they would be permit:ed to embrace their 
son and brother. 

The convoy stopped—Alexis Bot out of the third carriage. In spite of the 
darkness and of his ignoble garb, the Countess and her daughters recognized 
him. Ove of the latter was about to cal] outhis name; but her mother placed 
her hand on her mouth in time to prevent the imprudence, and the Count en- 
tered the cottage. 

The corpora! commanding the escort began inquiring about horses, and on 
learning that they were ecarce, he sent off his soldiers with orders to seize all 
they could find in the name of the Emperor. The men departed, and he re- 
mained alone with the prisoners. There was no danger of an attempt at es- 
cape. In the heert of the Czar’s immense dominions, whither could a fugitive 
betake himself without acertainty of being overtaken, or of dying of hunger 
before he reacked the frontier. 

Corporal Ivan remained then walking up and down in front of the cottage, 
alternately whisiling and floggirg his leathern overalls with bis riding whip, and 
occasionally stopping to gaze at the Countess’s travelling carriage, which was 
standing without horses in the road. Presently the door of the vehicle opened, 
three ladies alighted and advanced towards the corporal. Two of them remained 
a litile behind, the third approeched him with clasped hands. 

** My friend,” said the Countess, “ my son is amongst, the prisoners you are 
escorting ; let me see him but fora moment, and name your own reward.”’ 

‘It 19 impossible, madam,” replied the corporal respectfully. ‘* My orders 
sre strict 10 allow no one to communicate with the prisoners, and the knout is 
the least J may expect if I transgress them.” 

‘* But who wil! know that you have transgressed them !”’ cried the Countess, 
her voice trembling with eagerness and suspense. Her daughters stepped for- 
ward, and joined their hands, as in supplication to the soldier. 

* It is quite impossible, madam,” replied the man. 

‘*My mother!” cried Alexis, pushing open the cottege door. He had heard 
her voice, and in a mstant was clasped in her arms. 

The corporal made a movement as though to seize his prisoner; but at the 
same inoment the two young girls fell at his feet, and embracing his knees, 
pointed to the touching epectacie before them. 

Corporal Ivan was a good fellow in the main. He uttere’ something be- 
tween a sigh and a grow!, and the sisters saw that their prayer was granted 

** Mamma,” said one of them in alow tone, ‘‘he will allow us to embrace 
our brother.” The Countess extricated herself from her son’s arms, and held 
out a heavy puree to the corporal. 

* You risk a@ punishment for our sakes, my friend, and it is fair you should be 
recom pensed for it.” 

Ivan looked hard at the purse for a moment, then shaking his head and putting 
his bands behind bia back, * No, your ladyship,” said he, ‘1 am committing a 
breach of duty, but it 1s not for gold. Here is the best excuse I can give my 
judges, and if they don’: accept it, God will ,;” and he pointed to the two weep- 
ing girls. The Countess seized the soldier's rough hand and pressed it to her 
lips. 

Me The horses cannot be here yet,” continued Ivan; “ getinto your carriage 
and pull down the blinds, By that means novody will see you, and I may per- 
haps avoid making acquaintance with the kn out.” 

“ Thank you, corporal,’’ said Alexis; ‘but at least take this purse.” 

“ Take it yourself, lieutenant,”’ said Ivan, in a low voice, from habit giving 
the Count a title to which he had no longer aright. ‘‘ You will find the use of 
it at the end of your journey.” 

** But on arriving they will search me.’’ 

“ You can give it to me before the search, and [ will return itto you. But 
I hear the gallop of a horse ; quick into the carriage!’’ The corporal 
pushed Alexis into the carriage ; the ladies followed, and he shut the door upon 
them. 

An hour elapsed, an hour of mingled joy and sorrow. At the expiration of 
that time the door opened, and Ivan appeared. ‘* You must separate,” said he, 
‘*the horses are arriving.” 

‘** A few minutes longer!” cried the ladies with tearful eyes. 

‘Not a second, orl am ruined. Go on to the next relay; itis dark, no one 
wil! see you, and I sha’n’t be punished more for twice than once.” , 

**Oh! you will not be punished at ali,”’ cried the ladies; “* surely God will 
reward you.” 

‘‘Hum,” said the corporal doubtingly, and half pulling his prisoner out of 
the carriage. 

At the next relay, things went equally well. A third interview was rendered 
impossible by the approach of day. The sad word farewell was pronounced, 
and the weeping women toox the road to Moscow, having previously arranged 
a plan of correspondence, and carrying with them a few affectionate lines that 
Alexis had scrawled in pencil for Louise. 

The Countess had ordered my servant to wait at Moscow til! she returned, and 
on her arrival there iminediately deepatched him to St. Petersburg. He brought 
Louise the Count’s note, and a letter from his mother, inviting her to go to Mos- 
cow, for she was impatient to embrace her as her daughter. 

Louise kissed her lover’s note. She shook her head on reading the Countess’s 
letter, and smiled one of those sad smiles that were peculiar to her. ‘I shall 
not go to Moscow,” said she, “ my place is elsewhere.” 

As I had suspected, Louise had resolved to join Count W at Tobolsk ; 
but she could not set out till after her confiaement, which was to take place in 
a couple of months. Meantime she busied herself with preparations. By turn- 
ing everything she possessed jnto money, she got together a sum of thirty thou- 
sand rubles. At her request, I applied to my kind friend, Monsieur de Gorgoli, 
to obtain from tae Emperor permission for her to rejoin her lover. Her inten- 
tions had got wind in St. Petersburg, and everybody spoke with admiration of 
the devoted attachment of the young Frenchwoman. Many thought, however, 
that her courage would fail her when the moment of departure arrived ; but I 
knew her better, and felc assured of the contrary. 

At the commencement of September she became the mother of a boy. I 
wished her to write to the mother of Alexis to announce this event, but she 





‘refused. The Countess heard of it, however, and wrote to Louise to say that 


she was expecting her with her child. 
Her recovery was slow, the various emotions she had undergone during ber 
pregnancy having weakened her health. She would have left St. Petersburg 
long before she was strong enovgh to do so; but the permission to join 
Count W was to come through me, and I refused to apply for it till her 
medical attendant gave her leave to travel. 
One morning the door of my apartment opened, and Louise entered, her face 
radiant with joy. ‘ He will escape!” cried she. 

“ Who?” 
“ He—Alexis.”’ 
‘‘How! Escape? It is impossible.” 
“* Read that,”’ she said, and handed me a leiter in the Count’s hand-writing. 
It was as follows :—‘ Dearest Louise—Place all cpnfidence in the bearer of 
this letter. He is more than my friead—he is my savior. 
“T fell i}! upon the road, and was obliged to stop at Perm. The physicians 
declared I was not able to continue my journey, and it was decided [ should pass 
the winter in the prison of that town. As good fortune would have it, the 
jailer’s brother is an old servant of my family, and willing to aid my escape. 
He and his brother fly with me; but I must have means of indemnifying them 
for what they give up on my account, and for the risk they run. Guve the 
bearer all the money and jewels you possess. As soon as I am in safety I will 
write to you to come and join me. Adieu. W ar 
* Weil,” said J, after reading the letter twice over, ‘‘ what have you 
done!” 
“Can you ask the question?” 
“ What!’’ criedl. “You havegiven . . . ?” 
“ Every rubie I had,” interrupted she. 
“ And if this letter were not fromthe Count! If it were a forgery !” 
She changed color, and snatched the paper from my hand. 
“Qh, no!” said she. ‘I kaow his hand-writiog. I cannot be mistaken.” 
But, on reading the letter again, I observed that she grew still paler. 
**T donot think,” I observed, *‘ that Alexis would have addressed such a de- 








mand to you.” 
** And why nott Who loves him better than I do!” 
“Understand me rightly. For an act of friendship or devotion he would 





have applied to you, but for money to his mother. I tell you again, either I 


cases in Russia, the persons in charge of criminals are forbidden to stop or to “9 not know Count W 
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a character, or this letter is not written by hin 
“But what will become of me? I have given everything I possesseq _ 

* How did the Count usually sign his letters.” 

** Alexis always.” 

“You see this one is signed W 
must immediately inform the police.’ 
“ And if we are mistaken? If it is not a forgery, by doing so I shal] pe: 
his escape. Ob,no! Better lose the money. [can manage without ‘- 
that I am anxious to know is, whether he is at Perm.” > All 
It occurred to me that I might easily ascertain this latter point throy h 
lieutenant of gendarmerie to. whomI gave lessons; and begging Louise i , 
my return, I. hastened to his quarters. I told him I had particular reasons to, 
wishing to Know whether my friend W had reached Tobolsk and ask “) 
him if it were possible to ascertain. He immediately sent an orderly for th 
non-commissioned officer who had commanded the Count’s division Te 
minutes afterwards, Corporal Ivan entered the room ; and, although I was “ 
then aware of the service he had rendered the Countess and her daughters “| 
was immediately prepossessed in his favor, by his frank open countenance and 

soldierly bearing. 

‘You commanded the sixth division of the prisoners lately sent to Siberia!» 
inqu'red I. , 

**] did so, your excellency.” 

* Count W was in your division ?” 

The corporal hesitated, and did not seem much to like the question. 

“Fear nothing,” said I, “ you are speaking to a friend, who would sacrifice 
his own life forhim. Tell me the ‘ruth, I beseech you. Was W—— ill 
the road?” 

**Not the least.” 

* Did he stop at Perm ?” 

“* Not even to change horses. I left him at Koslowy, a pretty little Village 
on the Iitich, twenty leagues from Tobolsk.” 

“ You are sure of what you say !” 

** Quite sure. I had a receipt from the authorities which I delivered over ts 
his excel!lency the grand master of police.” 

I now hastened to Mousieur de Gorgoli, and related ali that had passed, 
When I had finished— 

‘Is this young girl decided to go penniless, as she now is, to join her lover 
in Siberia?” 

** Quite decided, your excellency ; and I am persuaded nothing will alter her 
resolution.” 

‘** Then go, and tell her from me, that she shall have the permission.” 

I hurried back to Louise, and informed her of the result or my two inter- 
views. She appeared indifferent to the loss of her |ittle fortune, but over- 
joyed to learn that she would be allowed to join her lover. Her only anxiety 
now was to obtain the requisite permission as soon as possible. 

Before leaving her, 1 placed at her disposal what money I had, which, uofor- 
tunately, was only two or three thousand rubles; for! had, a short time previ- 
ously, remitted to France all that [ had laid by during my res‘dence at St 
Petersburg. 

The same evening I was at Lowise’s house, when one of the Emperor's aides- 
de-camp was anuounced. He brought her a letter of audience for the follow- 
ing day. Monsieur de Gorgoli had kept his word. 








It is evidently a forgery, ang We 
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Early the follewing morning I called upon Lovise, to accompany her to the : 
palace. J found her waiting for me, dressed in deep mourning, and without a 
single ornament; but her pale, melancholy style of beauty, was rather improv- é 
ed thanimpaired by the simplicity and sombre color of her attire. ‘ 
At the palace gate we separated, and I awaited her return in the carriage I 
On presenting her letter of audience, an officer on duty conducted her to the t 
Emperor’s private cabinet, and desiring her to wait there, left the room. She 
remained alone for about ten minutes, during which time, she afterwards told c 
me, she was more than once near faintuwg away. At /ast a step was heard 1 8 
the adjoiming apartment; a door opened, and the Emperor appeared. On see- 8 


ing him, she, by a spontaneous muvement, fell upon her knees, and vunable to 
fiad words, clasped her hands together in mute supplication. 

Rise!” said the Emperor kindly, advancing towards her. ‘‘I have been 
already spoken to on the subject of your application. You wish for permission 
tu join an exile?” 

“Yes, sire, if such a favor may be granted.” 

‘* You are neither his sister nor his wife, I believe ?” 

“I am his—friend, sire,”’ repliec poor Louise, a tinge of pink overspreadicg 
her pale cheek. ‘* He must sadly need a friend.” 

* You know that he is banished for life to a country where there are scarce- 
ly four months of spring, and the rest of the year is one dreary winter!” 

‘‘T know it, sire.” 

** Do you know, also, that he has neither rank, fortune, nor title to share with 
you—that be is poorer than the poorest mendicant in St. Petersburg!” 

‘Yes, sire.” 

* You have doubtless some fortune, some resources of your own!” 

“ Alas, sire, ] have nothing! Yesterday [ had thirty thousand rubles, pro- 
duced by the sale of all I possessed, but even that little fortune was stolen !rom 
me.” 

“T know it. By a forged jetter. It was more than a theft, it was @ sacri 
lege ; and, should its perpetrator be detected, he shall be punished as tLovga 
he had broken open the poor-box in achurch. But there are means of repall- 
ing your loss.” 

** How, sire ?” 

“Inform bis family of the circumstance. They are rich, and will assis 
you.” 

‘**I thank your Majesty ; but I desire no assistance save that of God.” 

‘** But without funds how can you travel? Have you no friends who woul! 
help you!”’ 

‘* Pardon me, sire, but I am too proud to borrow what I could never repay 
By selling what little property I have left, I shall raise two or three huncre’ 
rubles.” 

* Scarceiy suflicient fora quarter of the journey. Do you know the distance 
from here to Tovolsk, my poor girl !” 

* Yes, sire—about eight hundred French leagues,” 

** And how will you get over the five or six hundred leagues you will sti Nave 
to travel when your last ruble is spent?” ai 

‘‘ There are towns on the road, sire. WhenI reach a town I wil! work ti 
have enough to continue my journey to the next.” 

“ That may do as far as Perm,” replied the Emperor; “but after that y" 
have the Ural mountains, and you afe at the end of Europe. After that % 
thing but a few scattered villages; no inns upon the road; large rivers Wil 
out bridges or ferries, and which must be traversed by dangerous fords, wen 
men and horses are frequently swept away.” 

** Sire, when I reach the rivers they wil! be frozen; for I am told that 19 
regions the winter begins earlier than at St. Petersburg.” 

** What!” cried the Emperor, astonished, ‘do you think of setting 00" 
—of performing such a journey in wiuter?” as 
“{t is during the winter that Ais solitude must be most iniolerad-e. 

‘Tt is impossible. You must be mad to think of it.” 


those 


now 
now 


“‘Tmpossible if your Majésty so wills ‘t. No one can disobey your Majes'). 

** [shall not prevent it; but surely your own reason, and the immense dish 
culties of such an undertak ng, will.” 
“Sire! I will set out to-morrow.” 

** Bat if you perish on the road ?” wee bie 

her, bis 


“If J perish sire, he will have lost nothing, for Iam neither his moter,” 
daughter, nor sister, but only his mistress—that is, a woman to whom society 
gives no rigbts, and who must consider herself fortunate if the world looks upon 
her with no harsher feeling than indifference. But if I am able to j9!° — 
shall be everything to him—mother, sister, family, and friends. We shall ; 
two to suffer instead of one, and that fearful exile will lose half !ts terrors. 
You see, sire, | must rejoin him, and that as soon as possible.” 

You are right, said the Emperor, looking fixedly at her, and I no! 
pose your departure.” 

He rang ; an aide-de camp appeared. 

“Ts Corporal Ivan in attendance ?” 

“ He waits your Majesty's orders.” 

“Let him come in.” 1 the 

The aide-de-camp bowed, and disappeared. Two minutes afterwards * 
door reopened, and Corpora! Ivan stepped into the room, then halved, gt 
and motionless, one hand on the seam of his overalls, the other to ‘he front © 
his schako. 

*: Draw near,” said the Emperor, in a stern voice. 


onger OP 


The corporal made four paces to the front, and relapsed into his formet e\ 
position. fe 
* Nearer!” ' de 
Four more paces, and Ivan was close to the Emperor's writing-table. or 
* You are Corpora! Ivan ?” ot 
“Yes, sire.” Lo ai 
“You commanded the escort of the sixth division!” be 
“ Yes, sire.” . Fr 
“ You had orders to allow the prisoners to communicate with no one - a his as 
This time the corporal’s tongue seemed embarrassed by something, #n¢ » ws 
8 


affirmative was uttered in a less steady tone than the preceding ones- ais 

“ Count Alexis W was one of the prisoners in your division, aes 
spite of your orders you allowed him to have two interviews with woe on 
and sisters. You knew the punishment you exposed yourself to by so 00 8 
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Ivan grew very pale, and was forced to sipport himself against the table. 

« Pardon, eire !” gasped he. 

Louise seemed about to speak, but a motion of the Emperor's hand warned 
her to remain quiet. Aftera moment’s silence— 
"Yoo are; ardoned,”’ sard the Emyperor. 

The soldier drew a deep breath. Louise uttered an exclamation of joy, 

“ Where did you leave Count W 

«At Koslowo, your Majesty.” 

«“ You will set off again, and escort this lady thither.” 

“Ob, sire!” exclsiaed Louse, who began to understand the Emperor's 
fe gned severity. ; < : 
“You will obey her in all respects, consistently with her safety, for which 

,.oswer to me with your head; and if, on your returs, you bring me a let- 


her, saying that she is satished with your conduct, you shall be made 





r som 
rgeant 
“Thanks, father,” said Ivan, forgetting for a moment his 
ng upon his kuees. The Emperor gave tin his hand to kiss, as he 
he habit of dong to the lowest of his subjects Louise was going to 
erscif at bis feet aad kiss his other hand, but the Emperor stopped her. 
. You are indeed a true and admirable woman,” said he, ‘Ihave done all 
sn for yo May God bless and protect you !”” 
» Qa, site!” exclaimed Louise, ** how can I show my gratitude?” 
u pray for your child,” said the Emperor, * pray also for mine.” 
g his hand kindly to ber, he left the room. : 
n Louise returned home she found a small packet that bad been sent 
f, » Empress during her absence It contained thirty thousand rubles. 
i: bad been arranged that I shou!d accompany Louise as far as Moscow, a 
that I was desirous of visiting, and thence she would pursue ber journey 
[van’s escort. The day after her interview with the Emperor, we 
re that Ivan brought, and the combined strength and ele- 
b surprsed me, until I observed on a corner of the pannel th 
perial stables. Jt wes an excellent travel! ng berline, lined 
cout with fur. Ivan was provided with an order, by virtue of which 
st-horges would be furnished us the whole of the j urney, at the Emperor's 
erse. Louise got into the carriage with her caild in her arms; I seated 


< 


military stiffness, 
ani 'é 
Was 


ar 7 ‘ 
Wren yo 


ing along the Moscw road, 
Louize was received with opea arms by the Countess W and her daugh- 


of ard forgot- 





ters. Tae natureof her connextion with Alexis was jos: sigh: 
ten in the devotion aud disinterestedness of her attachment. A room was pre- 
pa yy her in the countess's house; and, however anxious the Cuunt’s mo- 
{ siers were thet he should have secie:y and consvlation in bis exile, 
evertheles entreaied herto pass the winter at Moscow, rather than run 
the risk of so long a journey during the bad season that wasapproaching. But 
Louise was inflexible. Two days were all she would consent to remain. She 
was forced, however, to leave her child in charge of its grandmother, for 1 
woud have been madneas to have done otherwise 
I had been offered an apartment in the Countess’s house, but preferred taking 
juarters at an hotel, in order to have liberty to spend my time in visit- 


vhatever-was remarkable at Moscow. On the evening of the secord day 


J went to call upon the Countess. The ladies were making another effort to 
persuade Louise to defer her perilous journey till a more favorable season. 
But no arguments, entreaties, could move her: she was determined to set 


he following morning. I was invited to breakfast, aud to witaess her de- 
parciure. 

I had been for some days turning over in my mind a project that I now re 

ved to put inexecution. I got up early the next morning and bought a fur 
coat and cap, thick furred boots, a carbine, and a brace of pistols, all of which 
[ gave to Ivan, and desired him to place them in the carriage. I then hastened 
to the Countess W 4 

Breakfast over, the carriage drove upto the door. Louise was alternately 
clasped in the arms of the Countess and her daughters. My turn came, and 
ehe held out herhand, I made a motion to assist her in the carriage. ** Weil,”’ 
said she, astonished, ‘don’t you bid me farewell t”’ 

« Why should I?” 

‘Tam going to set off.” 


&. 





‘So am I.” 
‘zeal 
‘Certainly. You recollect the Persian fable—the pebble that was not the 
rose, but had caught some of its fragrance by living near it.” 
Well 7”? 


‘“ Well, I have caught some of your devotedness, and I shall go with you to 


Tubsisk. I will deliver you safe and sound to the Count, and then come back 
again . . 
Louise !ooked me earnestly in the face. “I have no right,’’ said she, ‘ to 


prevent your doing a good action—come.”’ 

Tne Countess and her daughters were in tears. ‘‘ My child! my 
cuild! ’ cried Louise, who had remained firm up to this moment, but burst 
) a passion of weeping as she clasped her infant for the last time in her 
‘‘Adieu! Adieu!" The whip cracked; the wheels rattled over the pave- 
ment. We were off to Siberia. On we went, day and night. Pokrow, Via- 
dimir, Nijai-Nevogorod,Casan. ‘‘ Pascare ! Pascare!* Quicker! Quicker! 
was [van's ery to each new postillion. The snow had not yet begun to fall, 
and he was anxious, if possible, to cross the Ural mountains before it set in 
Tne immense plaias between Moscow and Perm were traversed with tremen- 
dousrapidity, Oa reaching the latter place, Louise was so much exhausted that 
[ told lvan we must halt one night. He hesitated a moment, then looking 
at the sky, which waa dark and lowering, “ It will be as well,”’ said he; “we 
must soon have snow, and it is better it should fall before than during our jour- 
ney.” The negt morning his prediction was verified. There were two feet of 
snow in the streets of Perm. 

[van now wished to remain -till the cold increased, so that the snow might 
beco.ne hard, and the rivers frozen. But all his arguments could only in- 
duce Louise to wait two days. On the third morning we set off, leaving 
our carriage, and packed into a sort of small vehicle without springs, called a 
levegue. 

On reaching the foot of the Ural mountains, the cold had so much increased 
that 1t became advisable to substitute a sledge for our wheels. We stopped at 
a miserable village, composed of a score of hovels, in order to effect this ex 
change, and entered a wretched hat, which did duty bo:h as posticg-house and 
as the only innin the place. Evght or nine men, carriers by trade,were crowd- 
ed round a large fire, lighted in the centre of the room, and the smoke of which 
found a vent through a hole in the roof. They paid not attention to our en- 
trance ; bat when I had taken off my cloak, my uniform at once obtained for 
us the best place at the hearth. The landlord of this wretched hostelry met 
my inquiries about supper with a stare of astonishment, and offered me a 
huge loaf of hard black bread as the whole contents of his larder. Ivan, how- 
ever,presently appeared, having managed to forage out a couple of fow!ls,which, 
in @m incoaceivab'y short space of time, were plucked, and one of them sim- 
mering in an iron pot over the fire, while the other hung suspended by a string 
in front of the blaze. Supper over, we wrapped ourselves in our furs, and lay 
down upon the flour, beds in such a place being of course out of the ques- 
tion. 

Before daybreak, I awoke, and found Ivan and the carriers already afoot, and 

in Consultation as to the practicability of continuing our journey. The 
question was at last decided in favor of the march ; the waggoners hastened to 
harness their horses, and I went to inspect our carriage,which the village black- 
smith had taken off its wheels and mounted upon a sledge. Ivan meantime 
was foraging for provisions, and shortly returned with a ham, some tolerable 
bread, and ha!lf-a-dozen bottles of a sort of reddish brandy, made, I believe, out 
of the bark of the birch-tree. 
_Atlength all was ready, and off we set, our sledge going first, followed by 
the carrier's waggons. Our new companions, according to a custom existing 
among them, had chosen one of their number as a chief, whose experience and 
judgment were to direct the movements of the party, and whose orders were 
to be obeyed in all things. Their choice had fallen on a man named George, 
whose age I should have guessed to be fifty, but who, I learned with astonish- 
ment, was upwards of seventy years old. He wasa powerful and muscular 
man, with black piercing eyes, overhung by thick shaggy eyebrows, which, 
as well as his long beard, were of an iron grey. His dress consisted of a wool- 
‘en shirt and trousers, a fur cap, and a sheepskin with the wool turned inside. 
Vo the leathern belt round his waist were suspended two or three horse-shoes, a 
metal fork and spoon, a long-bladed knife, a sma!! hatchet, and a sort of wallet, 
ic which he carried pipe, tovacco, flint, steel, nails, money, and a variety of 
over talugs useful or necessary in his mode of life. The garb and equipment 
0! the other carriers were, wih some small differences, the same. 

The first day's journey passed without incident. Our march was slow and 
even dangerous, ail trace of the road being obliterated, and we were obliged to 
‘eel our way, as it were, by sending men forward with long pikes to sound the 
depth of snow before us. At nightfall, however, we found ourselves in safety 
pe neon of platform surmounted by a few pine-trees. Here we established 
bp ee were cut, and a sort of hut built ; and, with the 
heal expected a she, toe night passed in greater comfort than might have 

At dechaaacall Pcertiag go and with snow many feet deep around us. 
acceded ta sr aaaena U re in movement. Our difficulties increased as we 
we were Gélawedl he e snow lay in prodigious masses, and more than once 
valde yeu OY Daving to rescue one or other of our advanced guard from 

or ravine into which he had fallen. No serious accident, however, 
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o-curred, and we had at length the sat-sfaction of finding ourseives descending. 
We had passed the highest point of the road. 

We had been goiog downhill for some three hours, the way zig-zagging 
among the rocks and precipices, when suddenly we were startled by a loud 
cracking, followed by a noise that resembled a clap of thunder repeated by 
many echoes. At the same moment a sort of whirlwind swept by us, and the 
air was darkened by a cloud of snow-dust. ‘‘ An avalanche!’’ cried George, 
stopping his waggon. Everybody balted. In another instant the noise ceased, 
the air became clear, and the avalanche continued its downward course, break- 
ing, as it passed, a couple of gigantic pines that grew upon a rock, some five 
hundred feet below us. The carriers gave a hurra of joy at their escape, nor 
was it withoutreason. Hed we been only hali a verst further on our road, our 
journey had been at an end. 

The avalanche had cot passed, however, without doing us some herm, for on 
reaching the part of the road over which it had swept, we found it blocked up 
by a wail of snow thirty feet thick and of great height. There were several! 
bours’ work for aliof usto clear it away; but unfortunately it was already 
nigitfail, and we were obliged to make up our minds to remain where we were 
til morning. 

No wood was to be had either for hut or fire. The want of the latter was 
most unfortunate ; for independently of the cold rendering !t very necessary, it 
was ourchief protection against the wolves. Doirg the best we could under 
such unfavorable circumstances, we drew up the carts in the form of a half 
circle, of waichs the two extremities rested agaicst the wall of snow in our rear, 
and within the sort of fortisication thus formed we placed the horses and our 
sledge. Our arrangemerts were scarcely completed when it became perfectly 
Gark. 

In the absence of fire Louise's supper and mine cons's:ed of dry bread. 
The carriers, however, made a hearty meal on the flesh of a bear they 
hai killed that morning, and wh'ch they seemed to consider as good raw as 
cooxned. 

I was regretiing the want of any description of light in case of an attack 
from the wolves, when Louise suddenly recollected that [van ha: put the lanteras 
belonging to the travelling carriage into our éelegue when we changed horses. 
Oa searching I found them under the seat, each furnished with a thick wax 
taper. 

This was, indeed, a treasure’ We could not hope to scare away the wolves 
by the light of our two candies; but it would enable us to see them coming, 
and to give them aproper reception. We tied the lanterns to the top of two 
poles hxed Grmiy in the snow, and saw with pleasure thet they cast the:r clear 
pale light nearly fifty yards around our encampment. 

We were ten men in all. Two stood seniry on the carts, while the remain- 
der set to work to pierce through the obstacle left by the avalanche. The snow 
had already become slightly frozen, so that they were able to cut a passage 
through it. 1 joined the working party as being a warmer occupation than 
standing sentry. For three or four hours we toiled incessantly, and the birch- 
tree Orandy, with which I had provided myself, and which we had carefully 
econom ized, was now found most useful in giving strength and courage to the 
laborers. 

It was about eleven o'clock at n gut when a how! was heard, which sounded 
so close and startling that with one accord we suspended our work. At the 
same moment oid George, who was on sentry, called tous We ran to the 
waggons and jumped upon them. A dozen enormous wolves were prowling 
about the outside edge of the brizht circle thrown by our lanterns. Fear of 
the light kept them off : but each moment they were growing bolder,acd it was 
easy to see that they would not belong without attacking us. 

I looked to the priming of my carbine and pistols. Ivan was similarly arm- 
ed; but the carriers had only their pikes, hatchets, and knives. With these 
weap us, however, they boldly awaited the attack. 

Half an hour passed in this state of suspense, the wolves occasionally advan- 
cing a pace or two into the circle of light, but always retreating again. At 
length one of .hem approached so near that I asked George if it would not be 
advisable to reward his temerity with a bullet. 

‘* Yes,”’ was the answer, “if you are certain of hitting him.” 

‘* Why must I be certain?” 

‘« Because if you kill him his companions will amuse themselves with eating 
him ; to be sure,” added he to himself, ‘if once they taste blood they will be 
mad for more.” 

‘* Tne mark is so good,” said I, “I can hardly miss him.” 

‘“Pire, then, in God’s name!” returned George; ‘all this must have an end 
one way or the other.” 

Before the words were out of bis mouth I fired, and the wolf writhed in ago- 
ny onthe snow. I[n an instant half-a-dozen wolves darted forward, and, seizing 
their comrade, carried him off into the darkness. 

The howlings now increased, and it was evident more wolves were arriving. 
At leng h there was a moment’s silence. 

‘* Do you héar the horses,” said George, ‘“‘ how they neigh and paw! 
signa! for us to be prepared.” 

‘*T thought the wolves were gone,” replied J ; ‘‘they have left off howl- 
ing. 

No, they have finished their repast, and are preparing fur an attack. Here 
they come.” / ; 
And that-moment eight or ten wolves, that in the imperfect flickering light 
looked as big as jackasses, rushed forward, and instead of endeavoring to pass 
under the waggons, bounded boldly upon them. By some chance, however, 
none of them attacked the waggon on which I was posted. 

The cart on my right, defended by George, was escaladed by three wolves, 
one of which was immediately disabled by a thrust of the vigorous old man’s 
pike. A ball from my carbine settled another, and seeing George's hatchet 
raised over the head of the third I knew he wanted no further aid, and looked to 
see what was going on to my left. Two wolves bad attacked the waggon which 
was defended by one of George’s sons, who received the first of bis foes with 
alancethrust. But spparentiy no visal part was touched, and the wolf had bro- 
ken the pike with his teeth; so that for a moment the man opposed to him 
had nothing but the pole wherewith to defend himself. The second wolf was 
scrambling along the cart, and on the point of attacking him, when I sprang 
from one waggon to another, aud fired one of my pistols into the animal's ear. 
He fel! dead beside his companion, who was rolling in the snow, and making 
violent efforts to tear the broken lance from his wound. 

Meantime Ivan was hard at work, and I heard a carbine or two pisto! shots, 

which told me that our adversaries were as warmly received on the left as on 
the right of the line. An instant later four wolves again crossed the circle of 
light, but this time in full retreat, and at the same moment, to our no sma!! 
astonishment, three others, that we had thought dead or mortally wounded, 
raise? themselves up and followed their companions, leaving large tracks of 
blood behind them. Three carcasses remained upon the field of battle . i 
‘* Load again, and quickly,” cried George. ‘I know their ways; they will 
be back dizectly.” And the old man pointed with his finger into the darkness. 
I listened, and heard distant howlings replying to the nearer ones. What we 
had as yet had was a mere skirmish. The general engagement was to come. 
** Look behind you!” cried avoice. I turued, and saw two fiery eyes gleam- 
ing on the top of the snow wall in ourrear. Before I could draw a trigger, the 
wolf made a leap, and falling upon one of the horses, struck his fangs into its 
throat. Three men left their wagons. 

‘‘ There is but one wolf,” cried George, “‘ and one man is enough. Let the 
others remain at their posts.” 

Two of the men resumed their places. The third crep: upon his hands and 
knees among the horses, who, in their terror, were kicking and plunging vio- 
lently, and throwing themeelves against the carts by which they were surround- 
ed. Thenext instant I saw the gleam of a knife-blade, and the wolf let go the 
horse, which reared up on its hind-legs, the blood streaming from its throat. A 
dark mass was rolling and struggling on the ground, It: was the man and the 
wolf, 

At the end of a few seconds the man stood up. “ David,” said he to one of 
his comrades, “‘come and help me to carry away this carrion. The horses won't 
be quiet while it lies here.” S way 

They dragged the wolf towards George’s wagon, and then raising it up from 
the ground, the old man took it by the hind-legs, as though it hed been a hare, 
and threw it outside the line of carts. 

‘Well, Nicholas,” said George to the successful combatant, “don’t you take 
your place again ?” — 

“ No,” replied the other; ‘‘I have enough as it is.” 

‘“ Are you wounded !” cried Louise, opening the door of the felegue. . 

‘“‘T believe I have killed my last wolf,” answered the poor fellow in a faint 
voice, 

I gave George my carbine, and hastened to the wounded man. A part of his 
jaw was tornjaway, and the blood flowed abundantly from a large wound in his 
neck. I for a moment feared that the carotid artery was opened, and scarcely 
knowing whether [ did right or wrong, I seized a handful of snow, and applied 
ittothe wound. The pis ‘xt uttered a cry and fainted away. 

**O God !” cried Lovise, ‘‘ have mercy upon him !” 

“To your posts,” shouted George in a steatorian voice ; “the wolves are 
upon us,” 

I left the wounded man in Louise’s care, and jumped upor the cart. 

I can give no details of the combat that followed. [ had too much occupa- 
tion myself to attend to what my companions were doing. We were attacked 
by at least twenty wolves at once. After discharging my two pistols, I armed 
myself with an axe that George gave me. The fight lasted nearly a quarter of 


It isa 





imagine. As length, and. just as i was splitting the skull.of awolf that hung 
on to one of the wheels Jas wagon, a shout of victory resounded along our 
line, and again our enemies fied, but this time it was for good, 
_ Three of our men were wounded, besides Nicholas, who was stil! alive, but 
in a desperate state. We were obliged to shoot the horse that hed been torn 
by the wolf, 
By daybreak, a Pee Was Opened through the wall of snow, and we resum- 
ed our journey. The evening of the same day we reached a small village, 
where we found an inn, that, onder any other circumstances, would have been 
pronounced abominable, but which appeared a palace after three such days as 


we had passed. The following mornin f : : 
g we parted { he carriers 
leaving George five hundred rubles to divide amongthea, ee , 


All to vent wel sank ‘ ~~ , 
vided, the best horses were alwaye for ue? ents cece mi which we were pro~ 
onli ' pe is, and, when necessary, escorts of ten 
or twelve men galloped on either side of our sledge. The fl nd 
the pace good, and exactly a week afier leavin the Ural rere A apne 
Tobolsk.- , ing the Ural mountains we entered 

We were dreadfully fatigued, but yet Louise would only remain long enough 
to take a bath; and at two in the morning, we set out for the little town of 
Koslowo, which had been selected as the abode of twenty of the exiles, am 
whom was Alexis. On arriving, we hastened to the officer commanding there 
and showing him the Emperor's order, which produced its usual effect, inquired 
afierthe Count. He was well, was the answer, and still at Koslowo. 

It had been agreed between Louist and myself that I should go and see him 
first, and inform bim of her arrival. I asked the governor for a pass, which he 
gave me without hesitation, and a Cossack conducted me to a part of the town 
composed of soue twenty houses enclosed within high palisades, and guarded by 
sentries. We stopped before a door, and my guide knocked. ‘Come in!” 
sada voice, which [ recognized as that of Alexis. R 

When I opened the door, he was lying on his bed, dressed, and with a book 
on the floor near him. I stopped upon the threshold. He stared at me with- 
out speaking, and seemed hardly to believes his eyes. 

** Weil,” said J, ** have you forgotten me ?”’ 

At the sourd of my voice, he sprang from his bed, and threw his arms round 
me. But the next instant he started hack. ‘ Good heavens!” exclaimed he, 
‘you are exiled, and | am probably the cause.” 

* No, indeed,”’ I replied, * I come here as an amateur.” He smiled bitterly. 

‘As anamateur! Intothe heartof Siberia! Explain your meaning. But 
first —Louise—what of her?” 
“T have just now left her.” 

*Justnow? A month ago, you mean?” 

‘** Five minutes ago.” 

‘Good God! what do you mean ’”’ cried Alexis, growing very pale. 

‘** That Louise has accompanied me, and is now here.” 

‘Ob woman! woman! Thy heart is ever the same!’? murmured Alexis, 
while tear after tear rolled down his cheek. He was then silent fora time, 
but his lips moved, and [ doub: not in thanksgiving to God for such happi- 
ness. 

“* Where is she?" he at length exclaimed. 

‘At the governor's house.” 

He rushed towards the door. “I am mad,” said he, pausing, ‘I forget that 
I cannot leave my cage without permission. My dearest friend, bring herhere, 
1 beseech you Or stay, this man wil! go.” He spoke in Russian to the Cos- 
sack, who went out. 

In a few minutes, and before I could answer a tithe of the numerous qt @# 
tions Alexis asked me, the man returned, but alone. 

“ Wellt’’ said the Count, changing countenance. 

“The governor says you must be aware that the prisoners are not allowed to 
receive visits from women.” 

The Count struck his forehead with his clenched hand, and fell back upon a 
chair. His features were almost convulsed by the violence of his emotions. At 
last he turned to the Cossack. 

‘* Beg the sergeant to come here.” The soldier left the room. 

“Can anything be more horrible?” cried Alexis. ‘‘ She has come nine hun. 
dred leagues to see me; she is not a hundred yards from me, and we are forbid- 
den to meet !” 

‘There must surely be some blunder,” said I; “an order misunderstood, 
or something of the kind.” 

Alexis shook his head doubtingly. There was a wild look of despair in his 
large dark eyes thatalarmed me. At this moment the sergeant who had charge 
of the prisoners entered. 








‘** Sir,”’ cried the Count, with vehemence, “the woman I love has left St. 
Petersburg to join me, and after a thousand dangers and hardships has arrived 
here. Iam now told that I shall not be allowed to see her. It is doubtless a 
mistake *”’ 

‘* No, sir,” replied the sergeant, coolly. 
prisone s are not permitted to see women.” 

“But Prince Troubetskoy has that permission. 
priace *"’ 

** No, sir, it is becanse the princess is his wife.” 

* Andif Louise were my wife, should I be allowed to see her?” 

** Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“Ha!” ejaculated the Count, as though a weight were removed from off his 
heart. ‘* I should like to speak with the priest” said he to the sergeant, after 
a moment's pause. 

** He shall be sent for immediately," was the reply. 

‘** And now, my friend,”’ said Alexis, turning to me, and taking my hands in 
his, “* you have been Louise's guardian and defender, will you for once act as 
her father?” 

The following morning at ten o'clock, Louise, accompanied by the governor 
and myself, and Alexis by Prince Troubetskoy and the other exiles, entered the 
church of Koslowa by two different doors. The first meeting was at the al- 
tar, and the first word they exchanged, was the yes that united them for ever. 

The Emperor by a private letter to the governor, of which Ivan was the bear- 
er, bad ordered that the Count should oa'y be allowed to see Louise as his wife. 
[t has been seen how willingly my friend obeyed, I should rather say, anticipated 
the Emperor's commands And rich was his reward for thus promptly acknow- 
ledging the just claims of this devoted and very admirable woman. She was 
one of ‘..ature’s own nobility’—refined and graceful, intelligent, and high- 
micded, and would have graced higher rank than that to which she was raised 
by the gratitude of Count Alexis W 

Blackwood’s Magazine, for June, 1843. 

OOOO 

Eccentricity or Tate Wrtxtnson.—Wilkinson had the habit of calling 
people by wrong names,—a habit which he adopted from Rich, who was the 
manager of Covent Garden theatre in his early days. Even Garrick is reported 
not to have been free from this affectation. Rich, who knew little of acting, 
chiefly depended upon pantomime, in which he was a great proficient, (playing 
Harlequin himself, under the fictitious designation of Lunn,) was incessantly 
pestered with troublesome applications on the part of new claimants for public 
approbation. He was an eccentric man, and used to carry about with him a 
large black cat. Being desirous of reflecting a little before he committed him- 
self in his answer to any of these aspirants, he used to stroke the back of the 
cat, exclaiming, ‘‘ Poor pussy !” and in a moment or two say, ‘* Well, sir, what 
do you want with me?” Wilkinson stole this peculiarity, for the purpose of ob- 
taining notoriety. When Mr. Lovegrove was introduced, he found Tate occu- 
pied in knocking a nail in the wall to hang up his watch. Without discontinu- 
ing his employment, or looking at his visitor, Tate said, 

‘** What parts can you act, Mr. Musgrove ?"** T act Hamlet, sir.”’ 

“Mr. Kemble acts Hamlet, Mr. Corgrove. What else !” 

** Othello, sir.”’ { 3 

“Indeed ; but can you knock a nail in the wall, Mr. Cox! 

Wilkinson was accustomed to sit in a snug corner of the gallery to witness 
the effect of the performance. He had a son, who entertained a great predilec- 
tion for the profession, but was a very bad actor. One evening Wilkinson, in » 
his favourite seat, overheard a sailor say to another, Lion 

“ Jack, that’s a d—d stick ; I’ve a great mind to hiss him."? 

“Do,” said Wilkinson ; “I'll give you half-a-crown if you will.” . 

It was done accordingly, and old Tate came down to the green-room to enjoy 
the effect. Seeing his son walking up and down the room in great discompo- 
sure, he inquired what was the matter. z P63 

““ Sir,” replied the victim, ‘some scoundrels have hissed me off the stage. 

‘‘T know it, my son,”’ replied the senior; “I paid them to do it. 

Wuat's IN « Name ’—Memorable is that which may be observed out of 
histories ; how that men of the self-same name have begun and ended great 
states and empires: as Cyrus, the sun of Cambyses, began the Persian monar- 
chy ; Cyrus, the son of Darius, ruinated the same. Darius, the son . His- 
taspes, restored it ; and again Darius, the son of Arsamis, utterly oes rew it. 
Philip, the son of Amyntas, especially enlarged the kingdom of ! en) 
Philip, the son of Antigonus, wholly lost the same. Augustus was the first- 
established emperor of Rome ; Augustus, the last. ( onstantinus Magnus, born 
in this isle, first began the empire of Constantinople ; Constantinus, the last, 
left it to the Turks, and utterly lost the same, &e. ' The like observation is, 
that some names are unfortunate to princes; as Caius among the Romans ; 


d; and Henry in France. 
John in France, England, and Scotlan y Tae 


It is said that £4,000 sterling is paid, on the night of a great ball in the Pari 


“You know very well that the 


Is it because he is a 











an hour, and certainly the scene was one of the most terrible it is possible to 


\ sian season, for flowers either used in decorating the apartments or as bouquets 
and garlands for ladies. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 
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ANOTHER EXTRAORDINARY TROT! 
The “ Twenties” knocked into fits by Lady Suffolk and Beppo ! 


Time—2:284—2:28—2:28—2:29 —2:32, under the Saddle. 


On Tuesday last, the 4th July, came off one of the most extraordinary and 
exciting performances ever witnessed on the Trotting Turf, in this section of 
the country. The celebrated Beppo, and still more distinguished Long Island 
mare Lady Suffolk, were, with Independence, from Boston, entered for a purse, 
given by the proprietors of the Beacon Course, for mile heats best 3 in 5, under 
the saddle. On this occasion the entries were allowed to carry catch weights, 
and it will be seen that while “the Grey Mare,"—who was the favorite at 20 
to 8—carried 143 lbs. or within 2 lbs. of ber fu'l weight, Beppo took up but 
135 lbs. and Independence only 115 lbs. Mr. Bryan, the owner of Lady Sof. 
follx, being too ill to ride, Albert Conklin was induced to throw his leg over her 
back ; John Spicer got up on Beppo, and Lewis Rodgers on Independence. 
And we may remark here that we have been assured by many gentlemen who 
witnessed the performance that the jockeyship of Conklin and Spicer was sur- 
passingly fine ; Rodgers, also, greatly added to his reputation by the style in 
which he made play on the crack fiom Down East. As we ‘spent the 
Fourth” a-trout fishing on Long Island, we have taken great pains to collate 
from our friends present, the annexed authentic details of this remarkable 
feat. 

The day was oppressively warm aud the course in fair but not the finest 
condition. A great number of spectators were in attendance from town, being 
giad to escape from the deafening noise, the bustle and countless annoyances 
incident to the celebration of the National Anniversary in the metropolitan city. 
The betting was general and in many instances quite heavy, the fielders taking 


the odds on “ the Grey Mare” to the size of their piles. In drawing for the 
track Independence hed the Ist place, Lady Suffulk the 2d, and Beppo the 
outside. 

First heat.—Independence and Lady Suffolk made play from the score, at a 
tremendous bat, and never broke up during the heat. They went side by side 
the whole way as if in double harness, the grey mare winning the heat by 
half a neck only, in 2:28} ! Beppo broke once or twice, unfortunately, but it 
was thought he never showed more foot ; Independence, too, ‘went like a 
bird.” The fielders accordingly built more fire under the pot, while the Lady's 
style.of going, added to her tried game, was not calculated to “ set her back 
any” with the select few who were laying the odds on her. 

Second heat.—Lady Suffolk went off at the top of her rate, but was lapt by 
Independence to the drawgate, where Beppo, who had been trailing, came up 
with a desperate rush on the inside, and after a sharp scuffle, succeeded in 
making a dead heat with the mare in 2:23! 

Thire heat.—Again Lady S. and Independence went off at score, with Bep- 

© waiting upon them weil up; this time, however, Conklin was too smart to 
eave sufficient space between his mare and the railing to allow Beppo to take 
the inside track; he hugged the pole all the way, so that when they reached 
the drawgate Beppo made his brush on the outside; he came up at a rattling 
pace, and forced Independence to break. The mare, however, came out as 
true as steel, but Beppo's stroke was so tremendous for 100 yards, that salt- 
petre couldn’t save the heat, which he won, after a bloody struggle by ‘welve 
inches, in 2:28! amidst the enthusiastic shouts of the fielders. 

Fourth heat.—Beppo gave up the track to play his old game of putting the 
issue on a brush ; and Lady S. led off. Independence, after the Ist quarter of 
a mile, could not put her up, eo that Beppo was obliged to force the pace, in 
doing which he outfooted the Boston crack on getting into stra'ght work on the 
back stretch. Independence, after being taken in hand a few yards rallied, 
and Rodgers brought him up with such a rush, as to lock Beppo, who broke 
up. These two brushes between them ‘took the shine out” of both; neither 
could reach the mare afterwards, she having as nice an idea of perpetual motion 
as asteamengine. She won the heat handily, in 2:29, and could have made it 
2:27 or less, the first half mile having been done at a slap up pace and no mis- 
take, without distress on her part. It will be seen that upto this period she | 
had net made a break. 

Fifth heat :—Lady Saffolk again led off in brilliant style with Independence 
2d and “ doing all he knew,” intending, evidently, to hand her over to Beppo if 
oviigea to ery “ enougn,” himself, Half way down the backstretcy, ine Lady 
(and very fortunately as it proved) broke up, and both horses passed her, Bep- 
po leading, much against Spicer’s will. Her break, which was not a bad one, 
relieved the mare, for when she “‘ caught her trot,” she made a tremendous 
burst, cutting down Independence going around the last turn, and catching 
Beppo at the head of the quarter stretch. If the latter could have laid well up 
behind, to the drawgate, he might have won the heat possibly, but being accl- 
dentally placed in front by the mare’s breaking, his chance was out. He cou'd out. 
foot her in a brush of 150 yards, but stood no chance with her in one of a quarter 








in the host an old and most desirable acquaintance—no less a man than Hora- 
Tio Buake, formerly of the firm of Buaxe & Reep, of the Pavilion, Rockaway, 
and the Waverley House, in this city. Moreover, “somewhere about,” you 
will find Resp, also, as good a fellow as he is an accomplished angler; Reed is 
spending the summer there, and assisting his old partner in the management of 
the house, attached to which are hot and cold salt and fresh-water Baths, Bil- 
liard and Bowling satoons, fine sai! and row boats, and every thing that can be 
desired in the way of accommodation. But the great attractions of Stonington 
to us, are its fishing grounds. Reed took forty large speckled brook Trout within 
an hour's ride of his house, one morning lately, and. we saw yesterday at the 
Astor House, here, a Black-fish, taken by Franx Btaxe, his brother-in law, 
which weighed upwards of sizteen pounds, being the largest, with a single ex 
ception, ever caught, “‘ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant !’’ There 
are “* plenty more where he came from,” for on the same day wherein he “ re- 
visited the glympses of the moon,” two gentlemen caught twelve which weighed 
over six pounds each, and a great number of less weight. After a few days’ 
fishing, one may return to New York, by taking the steamer at 9 o’clock in 
the evening, reaching home by sunrise the following morning, so that no time 
is lost in going or returning. 

By the way, [‘‘ talking of guns !"’} four gentlemen returned from Hamilton 
County, in this State, last week, after spending four days there, trout fis hing in 
some lakes near Duanesburg. They killed in this time no less than three hun- 
dred trout, ax.ong which were several of the enormous weight of five and six 
pounds. 





Wagner's Performances. 
In our memoir of Wagner, published in 1840, and which accompanied his 
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low] “ for uniformity's sake, the English and Northern rule bas been Wiese 
giving the ages from the first of January. Another consideration must be bon? 
in mind—that the interval between the heats has been dimivished of late a 
and at the present day, horses at the South have tec minutes more for ae 
between Fuur mile heats than on the Northern courses.”’ ~~ 
The few following examples will answer my present purpose, by way of jj}, 
tration. Every unprejudiced mind will readily discover the great advantage, 
as to the apperent exhibition of both speed and bottom, according to the tentar 
time, under which horses run at New Orleans, have over ail contemporari * 
and they cannot fail to make the application to the cases in point:— we 
Fashion, by Imp. Trustee, 5 yrs. old, with L11lbs. weight; ti 3247 
Litnmak oc ustedes 
Boston, by Timoleon, 9 yrs. old, with 126!bs. weight: ti ‘32-45 
L. iy 1942,' Poe a POM, 
Miss Foote, by Imp. Consol, 4 yrs. old, with 97Ibs. weight ; time, 7:36) 7.3; 
—T7:51}. New Orleans, Dec., 1842. = 
George Martin, by Imp. Zinganee, 5 yrs. old, 100|bs. weight ; 7:364—7.9 
—7:51}. New Orleans, Dec., 1842. ilies 
Grey Medoc, by Medoe, 6 yrs. old, wih 110\bs. weight; time, 7:35~8. 
7:42—8:17. New Orleans, March, 1841. 
Lady Clifden, by Sussex, 4 yrs. old, with 101 \bs. weight; time, 7:44—7.49} 
7:564. L1,, Oct., 1837. _ 
Boston, by Timoleon, 9 yrs. old, with 126!bs. weight; time, 8:05—7:46—7.59: 
aL, May, 1842. = 
Mariner, by Shark, 6 yrs. old, with 120lbs. weight ; time, 8:05—7:46~—7.58; 
LI, May, 1842. . 
Boston, by Timoleon, 5 yrs. old, with 114/bs. ; time, 7:40. I..I., June, 1938 
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portrait, two of his races were necessarily omitted, they never having been 
communicated either for this paper or for the ‘‘ Turf Register,"’ then published 
at Baltimore. The races come off at Mobile, in March, 1838, and Mr. Wesr, 
the then Secretary of the Jockey Club there, waa requested three several times 
to furnish a report which he neglected to do, and in consequence injustice has 
been done to Wagner and several other fine horses, winners at that meeting 
We have ascertained, at this late period, that Wagner, on the 13.h of March, 
won a stake of 4 subs, at $300 each, h. ft., two mile heats, beating Melzare 
and another, an: that on the 16:h he won the J. C. purse of $1000, four mile 
heats, beating Tayloe and Johnson’s Zeriina, and Mr. Stephen's Paul Jones, 
in 7:55 each heat. Of the other winners, we learn that Hortense won the purse 
at three mile heats, and also at mile heats best 3 in 5; Charles Magic won at 
mile heats, and Pollard at two mile heats. Wagner's performances, therefore, 


stand thus :— 
RECAPITULATION 








}. 1837. April 8.... Lawrenceville, Va.. Sweepstakes... Mile heats...... won $ 450 
2. ——. April 28.... Petersburg, Va ..... Sweepstakes... Mile heats....... lost 
3. . Nov.21.... Mobile, Aia......... Post Stake..... Two mile heats..won 1750 
4. 1838. Mar. 13.... Mobile, Ala ........ Sweepstakes... Twomileheats..won 1050 
5. « Mar, 16... & ee a ee Four mile heats..won 1000 
6. ——. April 3.... New Orleans, La.... Sweepstakes... Two mile heats..won 275 
7. ——. April 8.... ‘ ” ee, | See Four mile heats..won 2500 
8. ——. Dec. 6.... je ee Four mile heats..won 2000 
9. ——. Dec. 31.... Se eae Four mile heats..lost 
10. 1839. Mar. 16.... eos ae Four mile heats..won 2000 
il. «——, Mar. $.... * oe fr (aa. Four mile heats..won 2000 
12. ——. April 2.... ‘“ - ae | Four mile heats..won 2000 
13. ——. April 26.... Natchez, Miss...... Purse.......... Four mile heats..won 1200 
14. ——. Sept.20.... Louisvile, Ky...... Stake and Purse Four mile heats..won 15000 
15. ——. Oct. 5.... “3 pe Oe a EE Four mile heats..won 1500 
16. ——. Oct. 18.... Cincinnati, Ohio.... Purse.......... Four mile heats..won 1000 
17. 1840. Oct. 2.... Nashville, Tenn.... Purse.......... Four mile heats..lost 
18. 1841. Jan. 32.... Mobile, Ala......... Sweepstakes... Four mile heats.-lost 
19. ——. Jan. 15 ... - PF cada , a Four mile heats..lost 
20. ——. Sept.16.... Louisville, Ky...... Pic csseuwe Four mile heats..lost 


Starting twenty times, and winning fourteen aces—ELEVEN of them at FOUR MILE 
HEATS—winning the enormous sum of .............-.2.--<--- pbngend aoielaeinen $36,200 





“OBSERVER” IN REPLY TU “D.P.” AND “A TURFMAN;:” 
AND ON THE AMERICAN RACING OF THE OLDEN TIME, AS COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF MODERN DAYS. 





It is but proper that I should respond to the notice of me by“ D.P."’ and “A 
Turfman.” 

You, Mr. Editor, have spared me the trouble of defending my position in re- 
gard to Lady Clifden. I believe we concur that she richly merits to rank with 
the best race horses of our country. She was not run under such advantageous 
circumstances a3 Fashion and Boston. I can shed no further light upon the 
subject, and will let it pass. 

“ A Turfman” knows that “ facts are stubborn things.’ Rather than erert 
his ingenuity in support of an untenable position, he has adroitly handed me over 
** to the tender mercies” of ‘‘ A Young Turfman,’’ who, I doubt not, deserves 


the encomiums he has paid to him. Bu: ! must differ from ‘‘ A Turfman” in 


his humble opinion of himself, as quoting Othello’s speech— 
———“‘ Rude am I in speech, 
And little blessed with the set phrase of peace—"’ 


in which he does himself great injustice ; and if he will not ‘ grace his cause 
in speaking of himself,” he must excuse my surprise at his remarkable modesty 


when he exclaims 
“ Thank Heaven, that made me of an humble mind, 
To action little, less to words inciin’d.”’ 


Every way capable of shedding light and knowledge upon the various subjects 
he has chosen to illustrate, “ quem fetigit ornairt ;" and his silence on any sub. 


of amile. Lady Suffolk having given Independence his “ticket for soup” on the ject is a general Joss. In him I recognize a patriot and statesman, by whose 


last turn, collared Beppo as he swung into the quarter stretch. He gallantly 
stood up under the press for a few yards, but the pace was too good to last, so 
far as he was concerned, more especially as there was apparently no more ‘‘ tire” 
in the mare than in a locomotive. Consequently he “ bluffed the whole ar- 
rangement” by breaking up, leaving the Long Islaud mare—as game and honest 
a bit of blood as ever looked through a bridie—to stride in alone, an easy win- 
ner by thirty yards, in 2:32, after one of the most desperate contests recorced 
in the annals of the Turf! Even the losers could not withhold the meed of 
their enthusiastic plaudits from “the Grey Mare,” who had indeed proved her- 
self ‘the better horse.” The jockiee, too, came in for a large share of praise. 
while the gallant little Beppo, though beaten, was justly considered as having 
won fresh laurels by his surpassing performance on this memorable occasion. 
Recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J., opposite New York City: Tuesday, July 4, 1843—Purse 
$100, free for all trotting horses ; catch weights. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the 
saddle. 


David Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk, 143lts......-.-------- Albert Conklin. 1 0 2 1 1 
John Spicer’s ch. g.B 4 A Mel a” Sa -«--- John Spicer.... 3 0 1 2 2 
Robt. Walton’s ch. g. Independence, 115lbs...-.---..----- Lewis Rodgers. 2 3 3 3 2 


Time, 2:28}—2:28—2:28—2:29—2:32. 





A Great Affair for next week.—It was understood wen we went to press last 
night, that Lady Suffolk and Beppo, under the saddle, carrying catch weights» 
and Oneida Chief (the celebrated pacer), in harness, carrying 145lbs., are to go 
for a purse ef $200, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, on the Beacon Course, on Tuesday 
next. — 

Havana Races.—We learn that Mr. Garrison has returned to his residence 
at Norfolk, Va. having given up the Valdes Course. It will hereafter be under 
the control of Count Santaventa and Mr. Ricnarp Ten Broecx, of this 
city, who will not only pay the purses offered at the late meeting, but hang up 
still larger ores in go'd at the stand at the next meeting, which will probably 
take place between the Fall and Spring races at New Orleans. 


Match between Esop and Prince Albert.—We learn that a match for $1000 
a side, four mile heats, has been concluded between 


ch.h. sop, by Imp. Priam, out of Trumpetta by Mons. Tonson, 5 yrs. 
Ww ch.c. Prince Albert, by Imp. Margrave, on of Eutaw’s dam by Si: Charles, 4 yrs, 


To come off over the Newmarket Course, Petersburg, Va., on the first day of 
the ensuing Fall Meeting. - — 

Fashion, accompanied by Yamacraw, her half brother, and Caliph, (another 
3 yr. old,) by Imp. Emancipation, out of Jemima Wilkinson, by Sir Archy, are 
to be sent to Mr. Larrp’s, from their owner's stable, on Monday next, to go 
into active training. Caliph is a bright bay, without white, 16 hands high, and 
yr. like his Sire. Yamacraw, the own brother to Mariner, is a chesnut, with a 

T, and white hind feet. Fashion is in robust health, and never looked better. 


Rn Line Fishing.—As the season for Trout Fishing is fast drawing to a 
close, many of our readers will doubtless be glad to be informed where they 
may eg to indulge their angling propensities. We can put them in the 
on r’ a best salt water fishing in these parts. If they will take our advice, 
engage a state-room in the splendid steamer Massachusetts, Captain 
in or “a Worcester, Capt. VanpeRsit, and make a start for auake. 
pr here = re at 5 o'clock, P.M, you will arrive at S. at about 11 at 
: Diichm fre you must stop at the Wadawanuck House, a large and elegant es- 
ablishment recently erected at a cost of nearly $100,000. You will recognize 








wisdom and experience many an honest * Virginian’’ would prefer to be guided 
rather than by the ‘ abstractionists’’ he abhors. In him | recognize “ preclarum 
et venerabile nomen ;"’ one for which I am sure you, Mr. Editor, entertain your 
fall share of respect and consideration. In him I recognize too sound a judge 
of all matters to which his vigorous and discriminating mind has been directed, 
for me, with my “‘ humble mind,” notwithstacding my “ indefatigable” industry, 
to be willing to enter the arena in opposition to him upon any subject. With 
the vivacity of the sparkling beverage that has been “ bottled up,”’ he has hopped 
down upon me on the late occasion in a way that [ will not complain of. Iam 
satisfied in having performed the part of the honest Sancho, to have been the 
cause of “rare wit” in others. But I regret that my perseverance in the sup- 
port of my views, should be considered as an evidence of the ‘“‘ excessive gar- 
rulity of age.” 

Notwithstanding, too, that ‘‘ public opinion” may be “ just where it was when 
the discussion commenced, and where it is ever likely to be,’’ I cannot resist the 
opportunity of making a few quotations, in support of my opinions, from Sarn- 
NER’s preface to Youatt's work ‘* On the Horse," just isseed from the press :— 

“ The ne plus ultra of success was reached in the days of Flying Childers, 
in the beginning of the last contury.”” * * ‘ Eclipse is said to have ran the 
four miles at York, in eight minutes, carrying one hundred and sixty-eight 
pounds, being forty-two pounds over the standard weight—making the result 
equal to four miles in 6:27,” * * * “giving hima right to dispute the 
palm with Flying Childers himself.” 

“ When Miss Foote lately won a four mile heat on the Metarie Course, New 
Orleans, in 7:35, the shortest time in America, until beaten by Fashion and 
Boston, on Long Island, the course was quite elastic, and hough the surface 
was dry, water might have been found within a few feet, if not inches, any 
where below it.” Since then, Miss Foote’s time has been beaten by George 
Martin, in his capital race with Reel. 

“ We allude to the time in which races are run. If it be admitted that this 
is the best single criterion we can have, it must equally be admitted that it is 
often fallacious. It is only necessary to name the different causes by which 
time is affected and modified. The most obvious is the difference in the soz/s 
of different courses. This is so well understood, that it would not be difficult to 
make a tolerably accurate scale of the comparative adaptation of our different 
courses for speed. Again, in comparing races at different perieds, to arrive at 
accurate conclusions, it must not be forgotten that great improvements have 
been made in the old established courses, within a few years.”’ [TLis, in truth, 
is the grand secret why faster races are run in this country now than formerly. ] 
“This improvement, commencing with the Union Course on Long Island, which 
by levelling it, and grading its turns, has been made much faster than of yore, 
has been very generally introduced upon rival courses. The more obvious cen- 
sideration of the different condition in which the same course may be on differ- 
ent days, will present itself to every mind. Great regard should be paid, too, to 
the state of the atmosphere, whether clear, balmy, and calm, or raw, damp, and 
windy.” * * * “Indeed, the test of mere time, however more popular and 
more unerring than any one other, is not very much relied upon by a consum- 
mate jadge of racing.” * * * “ The reader must not only note he period 
of the year in which a race is run, as affecting the age of the horse, but he will 
recollect that in one portion of the United States horses take their age from the 
first of January, and in others from the first ot May. In these tables” [see be- 





In this race, Boston merely cantered through the fourth mile, his competitor 
_ having broke down at its commencement; the Ist and 34 miles were ren in 3-41 
| and three miles in 5:36}. 

| Wagner, by Sir Charles, 5 yrs. old, with 110\bs. weight; time, 7.51—7 43 
Louisville, Ky , Sept., 1839. : 
In this race, closely contested by Grey Eagle, 4 yrs. old, LOOlbs., the Jag: 
| three miles of the second heat were run in 5:35. - 
| 

| 


, 


It will be noted that these fast races have been run on the Union Courze, L. [ 
at Louisville, Ky., and at New Orleans. At the two latter courses the races 
are almost invariably fast, if the weather be favorable. 

* The great races made at New Orleans have been run generally in Marc) 
according to their rule, their horses taking their age from May, have runa yea 
under their true age, and carried weight accordingly.” 

The Turfmen of Louisiana, it seems to me, have no cause of complaint 4 
their horses be underrated abroad, so long as they depreciate them themselves, by 
| affixing the standard of weights so much below their rivals in fame, besides 
| having the advantage, probably, of the fastest course in the country, with the 
exception, perhaps, of that at Louisville. 

If the accounts of the time of Selim, the American champion, and the co 
\emporary of Eclipse, with the weight he carried, be correct, he was scarce in- 
ferior to the vonpareil of England ; or to any nag that had since flourished upon 
our turf. ‘There are other grounds for believing that the horses of ‘the olden 
time '’ were as good as the best of modern days. ‘‘ At a very eaily period of 
its colonial government, fine horses were introduced into Virginia,” * * * 
‘speed was particularly attended to. Bull-Ruck, a famed son of the Darley 
Arabian, wholly of Eastern blood, was imported as far back as 1730, the year 
that the Godolphin Arabian was introduced into England.” To the many ve- 
luadle importations since, of both sexes, bringing streams pure and copious “ of 
the best families that have graced the English Turf, it is scarce necessary to 
advert.” 

“ Accordirg to the opinion of some, whose judgment we are bound to respect, 
few of our principal courses have been improved at the rate of more than e 
second the mile! Thus it may be doubted whether, if we could meet again in 
the Ciub-room the Fathers of the American Turf, they would not remind us of 
these advantages, and be prompt to match and freely back some of their {avor- 
ite old nags against the best on these lists of more modern performers.” 

The amusements of the Turf of the “Olden time” was a pastime confined 
to gentlemen engaged in other pursuits, and not professional as now. Yet 
when Tom and Dick were the renowned groom and rider to Virago and Levis. 
than, I do not know that they were at all inferior to Arthur Taylor and Gi! 
Patrick ; certes when Larkin and Dunn, from English Newmarket, occupied 
their places, they did not exactly “follow in the fvotsteps of their illustrious 
predecessors.’ In these good old times there were occasionally exhibitions of 
speed, wholly independent of the test by time, as confidently relied upon by the 
fathers of the Turf as the other criterion now. I will instance the bolting of 
Grey Diomed and of Virago at Annapolis ; in races easily won by them, and of 
Peacemaker at Fredericksburg, On the last course, which is sandy end heavy, 
towards tie close of the last century, the renowned gelding Leviathan, at eight 
years old, and carrying 130lbs., ran a four mile heat in 7:53. A few years after, 
with less weight, Cup Bearer ran over the same course in 7:50, regarded, by 
the judges of the race, such an extraordinary circumstance, that, by their di- 
rectiun, the achievement was engraved upon a pillar on the course. Extracts 
from the work I have quoted will shew that as fast races were run forty years 
ago, near Petersburg and Rickmand, over the Newmarket and Fairfield courses, 
as in these latter days. 

‘* Peacemaker, by Imp. Diomed, 3 yrs. old, 36/b. 3:43, [or possibly 5:45 or 
3:48] beating the famous Surprise and others, at Newmarket, Virginia, 1803.” 

“Gallatin, by Imp. Bedford, 901b. 3:47, distanced the field, Fairfield 1902.’ 

The next February, at Charleston, S. C. he won at three miles in 5:45. 

Other examples of that period might be adduced. By his test of weight 
and time, Peacemaker exhibited speed, for two miles, equal, if not superior, to 
any of his successors in fame at Newmarket, suca as Timoleor, Reality 
Washington, Henry, Sir William, Portsmouth, and Boston. Yet Peacemaker’s 
star waned before that of the invincible Florizel. Notwithstanding the fame 
of this meteor, we have no account of any very fast race that he ran. Sir Ar- 
chy too never made a fast race, though ‘at the head of the Turf, with (he 
reputation of being as good a four miler as had ever run in America.” Reel, 
reputed to be the dest nag that has run at New Orleans, has not made as fast 
races as George Martin, Miss Foote, and some others. Floretta won a second 
heat of four miles, at Washington, about thirty five years since, in 7:52; yet 
she was not regarded as equal to some of those she vanquished and severa 
others. Maid of the Oaks, in the opinion of some veteran judges, the very 
best four miler that ever ran over the Washington Course, won all her races 
with ease, and none of them are recorded as being remarkably fast, though she 
vanquished most of the celebrated horses of avery celebrated era. At Wasb- 
ington, 1805-6, she won the Jockey Club purse, four mile heats, beating 40 
unusually strong field, consisting of Oscar, Topgallant, Napoleon, and some 
others. The famous Post Boy,First Consul,the Northern crack, and others were 
upon the ground, if not in the race. This was the autumn that Florizel had 
beat Pescemaker, in a match that produced more sensation than any other 
that was ever run in Virginia. A few days thereafter, on the same course, the 
time of the match was surpassed, in the celebrated race won by Topgallast, 
beating Coriender, Marske, and Maria. The latter was owned and rua by the 
Hon. Jobn Randolph, of Roanoke, the winner by the late Col. John Tay/oe, of 
Mount Airy. There were three or four heats. 

These comparisons and reminiscences are calculated to show that there has n0¢ 
been such an improvement in the speed and bottom of our race horses, as some 
have imagined. At an earlier period, of the “olden time” there were occas:00, 
ally as fine fields of horses as have assembled in modern daye. Who has not 
heard of the famous races at Annapolis, years before the revolution, the days 
of Selim and of Nancy Bywell? I will here close this historical review DY 
one example of a famous field in comparatively modern times. 

“In our racing annals we find the first mention of Leviathan, as ‘grey geld- 
ing, 3 years old, by Flag of Truce,’ run in Col. Selden’s name, at the Spring 
meeting at Tappebannock, (Virginia,) in 1796. He came in fifth the first heat, 
and wasdrawn. The race, four mile heats was won by Col. Tayloe’s famous 
Virago, by Shark, 5 years old,—beating Mr. Butler’s Columbus, aged, by Imp. 
Pantaloon out of Imp. Lady Northumberland [Camilla’s dam]; Co!. Hoskins 
Kitty Medley, 4 years old, by Imp. Medley ; and Mr. Washington's Virgil@ 
Nell, by Imp. Highflyer, 6 years old ;—all horses of the first repute. 

In closing this prolix article, I must again pay my respects to Boz. A® he 
has brought Chuzzlewit to America, it is to hoped he may be the means of 
making the amende honorable for the slanders Mr. Dickens has heaped op" 
one portion of the Country. In charity I had concluded that he had been the 
dupe of more mischievous persons than himself, and that he had not actually 
been guilty of the forgery of the “advertisments.” But his wise resolve 00% 
to look into an American paper implies fear of the castigation so justly ¢¢ 
served and expected by him. “ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis fully to be 
wise. ; 
His par nobile fratrum—the unblushing O’Connett—has the impudence, !2 
the exposure of his ignorance in regard to this country, to say that he! ‘wou 
not hold converse with the person who keeps a slave. I would not,” s#ys he, 
‘‘ shake hands with a pickpocket ; I would not consent to treat with familiar'y 
a petty larceny scoundrel.” What language from such a notoricus pickpocket 
as O'Connell, in reference to gentlemen of this country, who would shrink from 
him with loathing and contempt. If he supposes they could tolerate bis UO 
welcome association, in any way, he is most grievous'y mistaken. 

That England should have tolerated the impudeat interference of $ ch crea- 
tures as O'Connell in the domestic institutions of our country, has now met & 
signal retaliation—as the lex ¢alionis in a way that sie may fe.! more sensibly, 


























by the interference of American agitators, in a matter of ro more concern (0 
them,—the relations between England and Irelard. Paz vobis. Ossarver. 
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The Spirit of the Cimes. 

















July 8. 


PROPOSITION TO THE ANIMAL PAINTERS 


of the United States. 
JEFFRSONTON (Ga.) June 20th, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—I hrve noticed, with mach surprise, the very ordinary degree of 
skill displayed by the professional Painters of Animals in the United S:ates— 
particularly when the subject has been that noble and beautiful animal—the 
Blood Horse. Nearly every picture which is before the public is deficient in 
proportion and shades ; and rot in a sing'e one can I discover the entire points 
which constitute that animal, properly expressed. 

Next to man's, the face of the horse is capable of expressing his impulses ; 
and I cannot believe that any artist is competent to give a correct representa: 
tion of him unless he is acquainted with the various qualities which characterise 
him, aud also with his external anatomy :—no more than such artist could zive 
the proper position of the rider without being himse!f a horseman, or acquainted 
with the craft of horsemanship. 

You, Sir, have contributed largely towards eliciting the best genius of the 
by furnishing portraits of celebrated horses, but the artists employed by 
you have rarely done justice to the animals they a:temptedto portray. The 
strous eve, the expressive and delicate ear, and proud expansive nostril— 


ang, 


features which impart the chief beauties to the generous countenance of the no- 
ble steed—are most deficient :—aad if they are mor, and these delineations are 
truthful in each point, then some of our finest horses are distinguished for the 
| mulish eye, and sluggish ear, and cramped costril, to say nothing of the 
many swinish poiats observebie to a critical judge, all of which are perfect an- 


tinodes to the delicate aad weil-defined symmetry, and iatell gent expression 


ovU 


‘Ss 

which have always 30 pre-ominently marked the race horse. 
The best method to draw forth the full capabilities of men is by inducing 
Many a true genias is unnoticed and unknown, merely for the 
nt of opportunity or inducement to come forth and display tts works to the 
‘sdament of the world. [t ia truly commendable in those who possess the 
sto endeavor to call forth the more refiued acquirements and talents o! 
and to offer the inducement to bring them into notice. These means are 
Mr. Editor, in the widely-circulating and admizable paper which you con 
Of your own refined tastes, and disposition to patronise the “ divine art 
: but still you can lend your aid 


yours 

of painting,"” we have had ample proofs already ; 

rther—ard for this purpose—TO CALL OUT THE BEST GENIUS BY EMULATION— 
slow me to make the following proposal, viz.:— 

That the Painters of Animals in the United States produce, by the Ist of No- 

at the office of the “Spirit of the Times,” a specimen of their 

Let the noblest of animals—the Horse, be the subject, 


vember next, 
skill from their fancy 
and to allow an ample field to the imagination, let me propose the ‘ White Stced 
of the Prairies,” described by Geo. W. Kenoatt—a noble subject, well befit- 
ting the painter's art. The picture to be about 6 by 8 inches—that the Editor 
of the “ Spirit of the Times,” aud any two gentlemen of his selection, be au 
thorised to determine which is the best pictuie ; and that the painter of the best 
picture shall be entitled to all the other pictures exhibited, you, Mr. Editor, re- 
serving for yourself the winning piece, to be engraved. And finally, that the 
name of each artist shall be forwarded in a sealed envelope at the time he sends 
his picture, which signature shall remain unopened and unrevealed until after 
ihe pictures are adjudged, and the decision of the umpires made known. 

[ believe, Sir, that the above method, without causing vou any expense, will 
bring out the best art of the best artists, (for who that zs an artist will shrink 
from the lists’) and will be the best means of drawing to one focus, there to 
undergo the judgment of critica, the finest collection of pictures on that sub- 
ect ever exhibited in our country. 

Hopiug, Mr. Editor, that I have not trespassed upon your time by the length 
of this epistle, and wishing much success to your truly valuable ‘* Spirit,” 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Rican. F. Froyp. 


English Sporting Intelligence. 


By the Great Western and Hivernia Steam-ships. 














By the arrival of the Great Western at this port on Saturday last, and the 
Hibernia at Boston on Sunday, we have received copious files of papers to the 
19th of June from London, and Liverpool dates of the 20th. The intelligence 
is of ahighly interesting character, The details of the Settling on the Derby, 
from ‘‘ Beil’s Life in London,” and some characteristic Anecdotes of the Epsom 
Races, by ‘** Vates,’’ will be found on page 219. 

Below we give a summary, carefully collated from the papers before us, of 
the current Sporting Intelligence of the day. We have a report of the great 
Ascot Races, but will not impair the interest with which it will be read nex 
week by giving any extracts to-day. As far as sport was concerned, it is claimed 
as having been the greatest meeting ever known at Ascot. We find that in four 
days no less than Twenty-nine races came off, contested by One Hundred and 
Eighty-one Horses! The stakes and purses amounted to the enormous sum of 
Fifty three Thousand One Hundred Dollars! We have no space for a word 
more of our own, and therefore commend our readers to the selections before 
them, prepared by the editors of ‘“ Bell’s Life in London,” the ‘ Era,” and the 
‘* Sunday Times.” 


From Bell’s Life in London, of ilth June. 

A trotting match, in harness, came off on Saturday afternoon week, between 
the East End Sporting Gent's spotted mare, snd the Cambridge Peggy, from 
the Mile End-road to the Eagle, at Snaresbrvok, Spet taking the lead for the 
first two and a half miles, whea Peggy, steadying herself, passed her, and won 
easy, being in the stable and out of harness before Spot arrived in sight. 


Christopher Hotel, Bath, Leger Sweep.—In our advertising columns will be 
found Mr. Coles’ prospectus of his Leger Sweep, which is filling rapidly ; ani 
we cannot help calling the attention of our readers to his new regulation, viz , 
no deductions out of the stakes except the bare expenses. e advise our 
friends to lose no time in applying for shares. 

Mr. Bake’s Derby Sweep.—On Monday evening, a large party supped and 
champagned at the Post Office Hotel, Manchester, on the occasion of distribut- 
ing the prizes tothe winners. In addition to the chief prize of £2,040 paid on 
the Friday after the races to Mr. Burtrop, of the Sneridan Knowles, High Hol 
born, £1,800 was paid to other persons. Of the total amount, £2,200 went to 
the metropolis, £1,000 to Manchester, and £600 to other towns. 


Cotherstone and the Manchester Diviston —Considering the large sum of mo- 
ney hedged about Cotherstone, it is perfectly clear that he must have been bet- 
ted agaiust all the winter as if he bad been dead; and on reference to a Man- 
chester paper, bearing date November 11, we observe— 

3,500 — 100 Cotherstone taken on Tuesday. 


2,500 — 50 ditto taken to-day. 
2,500 — 50 ditto ditto. 
4500— 100 = ditto ditto. 


with the following editorial remarks :— Start not! worthy reader, when we 
say that in one half hour we heard this day more money laid in Manchester than 
we everdidbefure. Sucha sample will, we should think, astonish the cockneys, 
and prove that Manchester men can ‘come out.’” —The Manchester men cer- 
tainly have ‘come out,” and astonished the cockneys—we fear to a serious ex. 
tent. The necessity for some effectual mode of checking this state of things, 
becomes every year more obvious. 


The Derby aud Oaks Settlings io aoa ey was, we hear, altogether satis- 
factory. Tnose at Mr. Bolton’s, the Bell Inn, and Mr. Wiggan’s, the Roya: 
Exchange, Whittall-street, were foremost in the throng, and not a single ab- 
sentee was reported, although several thousands changed hands. 

The Derby.—As soon as the intelligence of Mr. Bowes’ horse Cotherstone 
having won the Derby Stakes arrived at Barnard Castle, several gentlemen 
caused the church-bells to be rung, for the purpose of congratulating Mr. Bowes 
on his success. An odd use of church bells! 

Maria Day and the Laura filly arrived at Eaton on Sunday last, from the 
south, the former to be put to Touchstone, and the latter to Pantaloon. 

A private match, best of heats, one mile and a half course, between Captain 
Rivpton’s bay mare La Rose D'Amour, and Mr. J. Hall’s chesnut gelding Cocky 
Leeky, came off on Tuesday, on the Fifteen Acres, in the Phenix Park, Dublin, 
owners riding. The mare won both heats only by a neck, being clusely pressed 
all through by the horse, whose rider proved himself, by his admirable 
horsemanship, an ‘ artisie” of the first class. We understand that a large 


ma omg hands on the occasion. Several of the knowing ones were 
esent. 
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Newton Races.—This elysium of sport, although not beaming under the in- 
fluence of royalty, can boast of attractions which all others would like to pos- 
sess—‘‘the Lancashire witches,” the pride, the boast, the ornament of the coun- 
try. Here you see nature’s daughters, exhibiting the lily and the rose so 
blended together as to bid defiance to the highly-worked up touch of a Rey- 
noid oran Etty. No half-scorched, parched, yetlow-skinned beauties, which 
bad air, close confinement, and late hours at daily to:l in factories, give to some 
poor females. All is rough rode health, combined with softness not to be found 
elsewhcre. To those who have not been here we say come and judge for your- 
selves. The racing is always good, being under capital management ; the 
stakes are selected with judgment, and present a variety of length of courses. 
The facility which the railways give makes the journey easy ; the company are 
put down close by the Grand Stand, so that there is no fear of either rain or 
dust. Friend Power, of Liverpool, will again contribute to the “ creature com- 
forts’ of those who may please to patronise him under the Grand Stand; and 
although Careless and Nicholson boast of what they do in the south, they can- 
not outdo the occupant at Newton, unless it be in charges. The entry for the 
plates will be to-morrow. 


The Marquis of Westminster and Cotherstone.—It is a curious fact that when 
the dam of this celebrated horse visited Touchstone, at Moor Park, the groom 
was taking her away under an impression that she was no: “ As iadies ought 
to be who love their lords;” but the noble Marquis being present, with the 
eye of a connoisseur he desired she might have “‘ another leap.” The sugges- 
tion was adopted with success, and a winner of the Derby has been the conse- 
quence. 

A match is made far 300 sovs. a side, p. p., four miles across a country to be 
fixed by Mr. Osbaldeston, between T. T’. Sxerratt, Exq.’s, of Carranacrow Cas- 
tle, bl. g. Tightnibs, and George H. Moore, Esq.’s Knobstick (owners to ride), 
ilst. 8ibs. each. Betting—6 to 4 on Tightnibs. 

Mr. Moore's grey horse The Coubdler, is matched against Mr. Joseph M‘Don 
nell’s bay mare Tannenina, over the same course, same weights, on the same 
day, for 100 sovs. a side. 

Sule of Hunters. —On Monday, Tattersall's yard was crowded with noble- 
men and gentlemen connected with the turf, among whoia we observed Lord 
Southampton, Sir Henry Peyton, Hon. James Macdonald, and Lord Rosslyn. 
We subdjoin the prices of sume of the principal lots of the draught from Lord 
Rosslyn’s :—Neighbor, a capital hack, 19zs. ; Melton, 62zs. ; Day Star, 115gs. ; 
Tariff, 290gs.; Tom Bowling, 8lgs.; Blueskin, a lady’s horse, 130gs.; Cale- 
donian, 300gs.; Pangloss, 145gs.; Sugar Plum, 60gs. Lord Southamp'on's 
hunters were knocked down at the following prices :—Paddy, 50gs.; Negress, 
37ys.; Colleger, 40z8.; bay gelding, 4 yrs. old, by Oppidan, 42gs. ; Cigar, 
540z3. ; dun mare, 39gs. Lord Curzon’s horses, brought up from Leicester. 
shire, consisted of Pirate, Zoe, Lochinvar, and a chesnut mare; they realized 
moderate prices. 

Mr. Giles’ pack of foxhounds (the Herefordshire) were purchased by Lord 
Glenlyon, at the Birmingham aud Midland Counties Repository, on Thursday 
last ; they are to hunt the next season in Scotland. 


LATEST STATE OF THE ODDS. 
From Bell’s Life in London of the i8th of June. 

Monday, June 12.—It is again our duty to revert to the settling on the 
Derby, aud, we regret to add, not in terms that will place it in a more favorable 
light than it bore on Tuesday week. I[n our last we published two letters pur- 
porting to be from Mr. Ratcliffe, the second having reached us late on Friday 
night in the character of an advertisement, for the insertion of which our guinea 
and a half was paid. Copies were sent to other journals, and to parties resident 
at Manchester and elsewhere. Messrs Tattersall were also favored with an 
epistle differently couched, it ran thus :— 
GentLemeN—Having been obliged to attended a meeting of the society that 
I am secretary to, held at Bradford, on Tuesday last, to audit the yearly ac 
counts, prevented my attendance at Tattersall’s on the settling day. I beg 
leave to inform all those gentlemen I have bets with, that I shall be here on 
Monday the 12th inst., fully a -7 to settle my accounts on the Derby and 
Oaks. yours respectfully, W. Rartcuirre. 

Hawthorn-street, Manchester, Thursday, June 8th, 1843. 


Upon this document we may observe in the first place, that in the writing it 
does not bear any resemblacce to the letters received by us, and in the next that 
the first paragraph is a deliberate falsehood. Mr. Ratcliffe did attend the set- 
tling, and did not attend the audit at Bradford. What sort of a society it can 
be that will retain in its employ a person as secretary and auditor, who is supposed 
to have won £10,000 on the turf in about eighteen months, and to be in default 
for less than half that sum the first time he is hit, acd who, moreover, has cut 
a very conspicuous figure in a recent affair, we have yet to learn. I[t will not 
surprise many when we add that those who looked for Mr. Katcliffe at Hyde 
Park Corner on Monday last, were disappointed. Since writing the above we 
find the following letter inserted by way of advertisement in ‘* The Morning 
Chronicle :"— 
To the Editor of - the ** Morning Chromicle :*’ Sir—I have had my attention 
drawn to an article inserted in your paper of yesterday, wherein you assert that 
[ had promised to be at Tattersali’s, on Monday last. Perhaps you will be kind 
enough to contradict such statement, and also, at the same time, inform the 
public that the statement made by “ Bell's Life in London," to the above effect, 
was of their own accord, and without foundation. 
Your obedient servant, 
8, Aytoun-street, Manchester, June 14, 1843. 
This may be another hoax, bat whether it is or not it does not alter the very 
honorable position in which this fellow has placed himself. 
Little progress was made in the settlement of the other balances standing 
over from Twesday week, some promised fairly and obtained time; but one 
party, who kad not been seen since the races, sent ‘ circulars” so indefinitely 
worded that his creditors are compelled to take for granted that he means paying. 
Differing from those who are so anxious that the losers should be “ shown up” 
at once, we shall abstain a little longer from publishing names ; in due time, 
should it be necessary, we shall have no respect to station or title. 

The betting en the Ascot Races commenced rather late in the afternoon, and 
was kept up with great spirit until half-past six. As the events speculated 
upon are over we will merely ooserve that Charles XII. and St. Francis were 
in great force for the Vase, Rhodanthe, and Iliona for the Stakes ; several others 
were backed, but the weight of money was laid out on the horses we have se 
lected. Very little was done on the Cup, and only a stray bet or two on the 
Derby and St. Leger. The extent of tne afternoon's transactions will be col- 
lected from the following list of the final prices :— 

THE QUEEN'S VASE. . 
8 to 1 agst Gorhambury. 
8 to 1 — Siricol. 
12 te 1 — Spiteful. 


W. Ratctirre 


9 to 4agst Charles XII. 
8 to 1 — St. Francis. 
6 to 1 — Ralph. 
7 to 1 — Hyllus, 
ASCOT STAKES. 
10 to 1 agst K. of the Whistle. 
10 to 1 — Hyllus (tk). 
10 tol — Arctic. 
10 tol — Bro, to Plenipo. 
ASCOT CUP. 
4to l agst KR. de Gorham (tk). 
14 tol — Vulcan. 
ST. LEGER. 
10 to 1 agst Nutwith. 
500 even between The Caster and 
Progress. 


4 to 1 agst Rhodanthe 
7 to 1 — Ihona. 

7 to 1 — Albion. 

10 to 1 — Johnny. 





13 to 8 agst St. Francis. 
8 to 1 — Ralph. 


2 to 1 agst Cotherstone. 
4tol — Scott’s lot, bar Cother- 
stone. 





DERBY. 
25 to | agst Saddle Bow. 
35 to 1 — Johnny Broome (tk). 
2000 to 1000 on Ugly Buck against 
Mr. Wreford’s two. 


4 to 1 agst Scott’s lot (tk). 
18 tol — Ugly Buck. 

25 to 1 — Joe Lovell. 

25 to 1 — Massena. 





From “ Beli’s Life in London ” of 18th June. 

Trotting —Burke, of trotting celebrity, has made a match with Mr. East- 
wood, of Manchester, to trot eight miles over a high road near the Knutsford 
Race couree, on the 10th July next, for £50. Mr. Burke’s nag not to exceed 
13 hands 3 inches, and Mr. Eastwood’s 13 bands 2 inches ; and if either over 
the stipulated height, to carry 3lb. more weight for every half inch ; Burke’s 
pony to carry 10st. 11lb., and Mr. Eastwood's 10st. 4ib.; £10 a side down, 
and a further deposit of £20, at Spring’s, on the Ist July next ; the last depo 

sit, of £20 a side, on the 9th July, at Mr. King’s, the Bush Inn, Manchester. 
been made by Burke to trot Mr. Pink’s chesnut mare, now in 
Mi mene por miles, segue Mr. Bake’s chesnut mare, for £200, Mr. Bake 
giving Mr. Pink’s mare 150 yards start. Tou come off over Knutsford or any 
other course inthe neighborhood of Manchester, as may be mutually agreed 
upon. Burke to ride for Mr. Pink, and Pierce for Mr. Bake. To come off on 
the 10th July next. £208 o gs sayy in Be en mcd ah ra 
ing ; deposit of £75 was made at Spring’s on Friday eve ; 
the final Ft ype ap deposited in the hands of Mr. Bake, of Manchester, 
ae a with Peggy, and was said to have been beaten, can be 

tacked to trot Peggy from one to five miles, for any sum above £25. — : 

It will be seen, by an advertisement in our front page, that there is to bea 
trotting sweepstakes over the Manchester Race-courze, for British bred horses, 





on the 7th July. 
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B Bee pars ap races, which took place on Tuesday and Wednesday week, 
3 a panes eclat. The field was remarkably well and numerously 
ew a aye the sport was excellent, and everything passed off most 
a at he Queen's Cup, won the first day by Car tain Byron’s h.-b. 
ethene an . that gentleman the day fullowiag, in the most 
a ey ts. General Napier, to whom the gallant Captain re- 
—— gnome most appropriately. His Excellency the Lieute- 
+ ae agp ppeared to take a most lively interest in the proceedings, and no 
es r such auspices, the Guernsey Turf will attain a greater degree of 

_ = than even it has ever yet possessed in the sporting world. 
oncaster Cup,—This piece of plate wil i i i 

prize ever given. It isto be a stunbeted of as" ene nr ee 

artist who has been selected to execute it is our great scul : 

already received th itti is G eed Sy dio 

y ree sittings from his Grace for that purpose. The subject 
and the sculptor would insure the value of the prize although th ial ; “4 
ployed were no better than common plaster of Paris. Sek i ae 

Justice and Race Horses.—In the Central Crimi 

Abraham Gooiman, of 29 Foley-place, being called crphinowed clapyena Sg 
a person stepped into the witness-box, and said Mr. Goodman could 0 fe, 
Tne Common Serjeant—Why not? Because he is out of town with his race- 
horse {laughter]. The Common-Serjeant—On! that won't do; when did he 
go out of town? But he is the proprietor of a race-horse, and is obliged to 
attend with him at Ascot; he left town on Saturday. The Common Serjeant 
—That’s no excuse for a court of justice; we have nothing todo with race- 
horses here [laughter]. But you don’t know that he has been served with the 
summons. The Common-Serjeant—Well, we will soon ascertain that point. 
The officer having sworn to the due service of the summozs, the Common-Ser- 
jeant ordered Mr. Goodman tu be fined for non-attendance. 


A circumstance occurred at Asco: on the first day of the races that deserves 
to be mentioned, as showing the determination of the higher powers of the Turf 
to punish defaulsers for bets. An individual, who has not yet made good his 
engagements on the Derby of 1842, entered the weighing stand for the purpose 
of seeing Gorhambury’s jockey weigh forthe Vase On its being represented 
(o Lord Rosslyn, his Lordship immediately gave orders for his exclusion. A 
rale of this kind will be strictly enforced at the next Liverpool races. 

There was a serious row on Ascot Heath oa Thursday evening, after the 
races, between a few of the Life Guards and the thimble-riggers, arising from 
some of the soldiers having been robbed. The thimble-riggers, with their fol- 
—— got well trounced; several severe fractures were inflicted on both 
sides. 

Sudden Death of a Jockey.—Oa the morning preceding Tenbury races, as 
Thomas Davis, better known by the cegnomen of “ Bilbury Tom,” was exer- 
cising The Forester on the course, in company with a dozen other horses, he 
suddealy fell from the horse a corpse. 

Draft Sales.—Tne saie of the following splendid honting steeds, from Lord 
William Beresford’s and Mr. De Burgh’s studs, drew a numerous attendance of 
noblemen and gentlemen to Tattersali’s on Monday, among whom we observed 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Ross'yn, Hon. Capt. Forester, Sir Peyton, Capt. Bid- 
dulph, and several officers of the Life Guards and Blues. The principal) lots of 
Lord William's draft fetched the subjoined prices :—Silvertail, 140gs.; Carlo, a 
brown gelding, l\6gs. ; Monarch (which the auctioneer said had originally cost 
the Marquis of Waterford £400), 10gs. (the horse has lost an eye); Brown 
Bess, 74gs.; The Priest, 39gs.; Alien, 97gs.; Starlight and The Parson, 
though named in the catalogue, were not put up. Mr. De Bargh’s horses were 
knocked down at the subjoined prices :—Stranger, 155gs.; King Allen, 100ys. ; 
The Moor, 120gs.; Monarch, 85gs.; Pioneer, 69gs.; Madcap, 27gs.; The 
Skipper, 7igs.; Pugilist, 100gs. 

Monster Fresh Water Trout.—It forms part of the philosophyfof the piscatee 
rial brethren that fresh-water trout are in the best condition, and that the largest 
ones are invariably killed with the May-fly in its season. Last week we noticed 
that in consequence of the cold and wet in the month of May last that fly did 
not make its appearance. Yesterday se’anight, however, the weather took up, 
and hes since been sunny and seasonabie, and May-flies having become plentiful, 
the rod-fishers in Cumberland and Westmoreland have been very successful in 
taking large quantities of excellent trout, many of whom, on Monday last, kill- 
ing from ten to seventeen pound each. On Friday se’nnight, Mr. J. Scott, of 
the village of Askham, near Lowther-castle, in the river Lowther, at a place 
called Sack Wath, near Whalemoor, on the estate of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
killed a fresh-water trout, with the worm, which weighed the most astonishing 
weight of 7lb. 100z. Scott either sold or gave this splendid fish to the Rev. 
Dr. Jackson, the rector of Lowther, who immediately packed it up, and forward- 
ed it as a present to the venerable Ear! of Lonsdale, at Twickenham. We feel 
coufident that this surprising trout caught in his lordship’s “ vast domain,” 
would prove a great treat at Twickenham House. Some time ago Mr. Eggles< 
ton, of Askbam, says that he hooked the same fish near Askham-bridge, about 
a mile from the place where Mr. Scott caught it, but it soon broke his tackle, 
and escaped. It is a fact worthy of remark that the northern rivers have been 
more full of fish, and larger quantities killed this season, than in very many 
previous years. The anglers attribute this fact to the circumstance of the 
streams having been preserved, and closely watched, at the instance of the 
Earl! of Lonsdale, Sir George Musgrave, and a number of other gentlemen, 
thereby, to a considerable extent, preventing the illegal system of poaching 
with unlawful nets. The other day a person was fined £5 for netting in the 
river Derwent, and in default of payment was committed to the Carlisie gaol 
for one month. 


Angling Extraord:inary.—A gent was angling in the waters attached to the 
Lea-bridge Subscription Fishery, on a stand near the Tumbling Bay, on Friday 
moruing last, when a roach of near L|b. in weight threw itself upon the plat- 
form, and at the same instant a pike, of near 9lb. weight, in his eager pursuit 
of his prey, placed himself in the same situation. It is needless to say our 
angler secured his godsend, the roach, in his basket. The pike, after being sub- 
mitted to the gaze of his angling friends, was restored to his native element to 
afford future sport to some brother of the troll. 

Brooks's and Temperance’s Men.—This walking match of twelve miles, for 
50/. aside, was worth the attendance of the numerous spectators it collected 
together as regards two miles only, and no further; from that period in the 
match until the conclusion it was flat, stale, and unprofitable. It went to prove 
one fact only—that Butler, who was selected by Brooks, is the most dashing 
walker we ever saw, a fine slashing young fellow of six feet, with not au ounce 
of bad flesh about him, and bottom enough to do anything. Who will next be 
inclined to tackle him is a matter of very great conjecture. From the moment 
of making the match some six weeks ago until the time of the last deposit, 
the public were ignorant of the names of those who were to have been the 
principal actors in the scene; it then appeared that Temperance had intended 
to walk himself, but had been taken too ill to stand a chance of it, and under 
these circumstances he named a novice named Spring, alias Winter, to whom 
was opposed on the part of Brooks, Butler,who defeated six months ago, Mount- 
joy, inacommoncanter. The locus in quo was Bedfont, head quarters being 
the Dog and Partridge. After arranging the preliminaries, the men went to the 
twelfth mile stone, to walk tothe thirteenth and back. The start was very 
pretty, a trifle in favor of Young Spring. A more extraordinary speed for the 
first two miles was, we should think, never seen ; they were both at a pace that 
would kill any body, and —— as we are assured, the first mile in seven 
minutes forty seconds. They completed, both together, the two miles in 15 
minutes 48 seconds, but here the game was over; both had exhibited terrible 
distress, had even paused for a second and looked at each other, and directly 
after the second mile Young Spriog fell down flat on his face completly ex- 
havsted. He was il! thruughout the distance, very ill, but his game kept him 
up to the last. Butler did the four miles in 34 minutes, and then walked on 
gradually the remainder, completing the twelve miles in 1 hour and 56 mi- 


nutes, and being a head of his opponent half a mile. 
Sunday ree 18th of June. 


The Irish Turf —We are sorry to perceive indications of Mr. St. George's 
withdrawal from the turf, his racing stud being advertised for sale during the 
Curragh June Meeting. Among the stud to be offered for sale (fourteen in 
number) is Jolly Tar (lately standing in Kilkenny), who was frequently “ fore- 
most on the file” in contests oa the ‘** short grass” and was a great favourite of 
his owner. Mr. St. George’s absence from the turf scenes of the Curragh will 
be much regretted ; he is a young spirited sportsman, and won golden opinions 
during his racing career. If ‘a change has come o’er the spirit of his dream,” 
may it be of short duration, and we shall be proud to hail his return to the Irish 
turf, of which he bas been a distinguished supporter. 

Loss of a Racer on Board of a Steamer.—Mr. Ferguson's f Fanny Callaghan, 
one of the horses engaged in the struggie for the Jast Oaks race in England, 
was shipped on the 8h inst. at Liverpoo! on board the B itannia steamer for 
Dublin. The vessel experienced very rough whether and sustained some dam- 
age; the pitching of the steamer caused the filly to plunge in her stall, and 
she ultimately became unmanageable ; the effect was that she sustained such 
injury she was placed beyond the hopes of recovery, end anend was put to her 
sufferings ; the owner probably intended to try herat the Curragh during this 
month’s meeting. This is a practical proof of the inconvenience, risk, and 
danger of shipping race horses, and is almost sufficient to deter persons from 
exposing their cattle to the “ perils of the ocean” for the faiut chance of “ tak- 
ng a race”’ in another country. However, “ never venture, never have,” and 
it is not likely our Irish Turfices will be frightened by this isolated occurrence 
from further honourable and spirited competition. It was at first ramoured in 
Dublin that it was Fireaway that was killed; such is not the fact—he lives to 
show you a little more of his temper. Sunday Times. 
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ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
HUNTING. 


BY H. D. RICHARDSON, 8.E R.Ps &. 








Whence have we obtained the Horse, and by whom was he first reclainel and broken into 
Harness and Saddle ? 

I have been at considerable pains to discover some satisfactory record as to 
the original country of the Horse, and likewise as to the precise era of his 
being reclaimed, and by whom, and at what period, his valuable services 
were made available in the chase. There seems to be pretty good evidence 
for supposing that Egypt, and not Arabia, was the native country of this ani- 
mal, or at least the earliest recorded habitat to which we can trace him. Iu 
the 47th chapter of Genesis, verse 17, we read thus— And Joseph gave them 
(the Egyptians) bread in exchange for horses”’ This is the earliest notice of 
this creature extant, and refers his existence in Egypt to have been thus estab- 
lished a.c.1702. And again, in the 50th chapter of the same book—* And 
there went up with Lim (Joseph) both chariots aud horsemen.’’—a. c. 1689, 
As these are the first mentions of the horse in the Bible, I think we may safely 
arrive at the codslusion, that to the Egyptians belong the honor of haviog 
reclaimed this beautiful and usefal creature asa servant. Subsequent to this, 
and after the Hebrews had escaped from Egyptian slavery, passed through the 
Desert, and setiled in the Land of Promise, we find the commands of God, 
through the lawgiver Moses, very strict against breeding or using horses, lest 
by this means intercourse with that nation should be renewed. ‘ But [who- 
ever shall be king] shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the peo- 
ple to return into Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses ’’ (Deut 
xvii. 16). What could more clearly demonstrate that Egypt was then the 
great place for breeding this animal ? , 

When Sau! was elected king of Israel, a. c. 1095, he led his armies agains: 
the tribes of Arabia, and it seems evideat that then they had not az yet be- 
gun to breed horses, for we find no mention of them among the plunder, 
which consisted only of camels, asses, oxen, and sheep; and further, the 2 
Chronicles, chap. ix., informs us that Solomon obtained gold and silver fro:n 
Arabia, and horses from Egypt. Even so !ate as the seventh century of the 
Christian era, when Mahomet attacked the Koreish—the noblest tribe of Ara- 
bia, and the one of ali others likely to have had horses, if such were to be 
had in the country at all—he took duriug the whole campaign, amongst other 
booty, twenty-four thousand camels and forty thousand sheep, yet no horses 
are mentioned as having been taken, and we ace informed that the Prophet 
himself had only two horses in his train! We are indeed told that Arabia 
had but few horses, and those of very littie value. 

About the second century, horses were expurted from Ezypt to Arabia as 
presents to the kings and chiefs ; and thus we fiad that Arabia, which now pro- 
duces the finest courserg in the world, is of comparatively modern date as a 
breeding country. 

It admits of much dispute as to what nation or people first broke in the 
horse to the purposes of riding, for there cannot be a skadow of doubt that 
this animal was gradually subdued, and employed for the chariot long before 
he was mounted, although at first sight the fact appears strange. a.c. 1250 
years, the Canaanitish nations are spoken of in the book of Judges as using 
horses in battle. David had a cavalry force in his army, but apparently set 
but light value on it—from many expressiuns to be met with in the Psalms, 
as weil as from the fact that when he conquered the Syrians, and took all their 
war-chariots, he reserved only one hundred out of three hundred horses, and 
hamstrung the remainder. There exists some question as to whether the nations 
of Canaan already mentioned used horses for riding on their backs, or for draw- 
ing the war-chariot, and many passages like the following are cited by the ad- 
vocates of the former idea—* There came (to Jacob's funeral) from Egypt cha- 
riotg and Aorsemen,.a very great company.” The Hebrews were pursued inio 
the Red Sea by Egyptian Aorsemen ; horse and rider were there overwhelmed. 
One word will suffice in reply, The word translated horseman really means 
~—as every Hebrew scholar knows—rather a driver than a rider: in other words, 
it should be rendered charioteer. 

To turn now to profane history. According to the Greek writers, Sesostris, 
or, 4s some write his name, Sesonchosis, was the first who taught men to tame 
and ride horses. In Solomun’s time, the average price of a good horse was 150 
shekels, which, according to Bishop Cumberiand’s calculation of the shekel 
was about £17 10s., a very large sum in those days. In Xenophon’s time, the 
price paid to him by Senthes the Thracian, for the steed on which he rode during 
bis retreat from Babylon, was 50 danks, or £27 10s. . 

Next to the Egyptians, the Assyrians became the celebrated cavaliers of the 
ancient world, and repeated allusions to them as such occur in very many pes- 
sages of. scripture, 

Next to them the Persians became most renowned, and Xenophon declares 
that, before the reign of Cyrus, Persia had, from its want of wealth, or the 
mountainous character of the soil, no horses; but that after his time, and en- 
couraged by his,example, every man in Persia rode on horseback. So great, 
indeed, was the predilection displayed by this nation for equestrian exercises, 
that it is understood that to this circumstance is to be attributed the name 
of Persia, which this country ever afterwards borse, it being taken from Pe- 
resi, a Chaldee word signifying a horseman. Immense numbers of horses were 
subsequently bred by the Persians and Assyrians. We read of 150,000 feeding 
on one vast plain, nearthe Caspian gates. Tne Nysman horses, which the kings 
of Persia used in their expeditions, were celebrated as the finest in the world. 
In connection with the use of horses by tne Persians, I would here quote an 
observation made by Sir Gore Ousely in his travels. He examined all the re- 
lics.of antiquity in Persia and other parts of the East, aud amongst others 
the scu!atures on the ruigs of Persepolis; but he says—‘* there are no figures 
mounted on horseback, although some travellers have mentioned horsemen 
among those sculptures. One would think that the simple act of mounting oo 
a horse’s back would naturally have preceded the use of wheeled carriages and 
their complicated harness ; yet no horses are found at Persepolis; and we know 
Homer's horses are represented in chariots, from which the warriors sometimes 
descended to combat on foot ; but the poet has not described them as fighting 
on horseback. Tne absence of mounted figures might authorize an opinion 
that these scclptures had been executed before the time of Cyrus, whose pre- 
cepts and example first inspired the Persians with a love of equestrian exercises, 
of which before his time they were totally iguorant.”’ 

From Egypi the, horse, and mode of taming him, passed into Assyria and 
Persia ; from Assyria to Cappadocis, Amazonia, and Pontus—countries where 
horses were most admired, and great pains bestowed in their breeding—where 
they were regarded as the most admirable odjects in animated nature, and offered 
up as sacrifices tothe sun. From Pontus the horse passed with the stream of 
wesiward-cunning population to Phrygia and the southern banks of the Propon- 
tis; and from thence, with ‘*horse-taming Pelops’’ aud the Pelasgi, they mi. 
graied into Thessaly, and confounded with their novel and terrifying appearance 
the original inhabitants, the horse and his rider appearing oae beiag—a monster 
at once extraordinary and mysterious. In Virgil's third Georgic we find the first 
breaking of the horse ascribed to Lapithe :— 

“Primus Ericthonius cursus et quatuor ausus 
Mugere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere victor 
Freaa Peletnronii Lapithe, gyros que dedere, 
Impositi dorsy, atque equitein docuere sub armis 
Insultare solo, et gressus glomerare superbos.”’ 
Virg. Georg. 3rd, 1. 113. 


~ 


Thus freely rendered by Dryden :— 


‘** Bold Ericthoaius was the first who joined 
Four horses, for the rapid course designed, 
Aud o’er the dusty wheels presiding sat. 
The Lapiths to chariots add the state 
Of bits and bridles ; taught the steed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy ground, 
To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know, 
T’ obey the rider, and to dare the foe.” 
Dryd_ Virg., G. 3, 1. 177. 
1 The ancien!s had a common practice of branding their horses with a letter or 
etters of the Greek alphabet, or some other symbol. Those in most common 
= were marked with the characters Sigma, Kappa, and the head of an ox ; and 
. : pert thus marked were styled respectively Samphorai, Kappapiai, and Bov- 
bel, eloi. Heace, according to some authors, the name of the celebrated steed 
elonging to Alexander the Great. Aulus Gellius, however, affirms that in the 
— — horse the appellation “ Bucephalus ’’ was really derived from the 
: ‘semblance his head bore to that of a bull. Favorite chargers were likewise 
requeatly branded with the initial letters of the owners’ names. 
A ka horse, on being introduced into Europe, whoever may have been his in- 
ne noaaes multiplied with great rapidity, and presently became well known and 
it The Ran not merely over the continent, but in the islands connected with 
ale se omans, for example, on landing in Britain, found the natives ready 
oalinn ted ye a with war-cjariots drawn by horses, and those chariots of a pe- 
kane . ee conformation, which proved that the horse had been loag 
which - his services appreciated ; and I have inspected ancient Irish MSS, 
br eo meation this animal, and that with the utsnoet familiarity, and the writers 
a Consequently seem long and well acquainted with him It is probable 
the spe soonest had the secret of ridiog on the borse’s hack been discovered than 
thuaght ioe among whom hunting was an affair of primary importarce, be- 
enable, eneiees of the vast assistance this anima! would afford them in 
ken i g e to follow and keep up with the dogs which they had already bro- 
in tothe chase. Up to this period the hounds used in the chase in packs 








had been of a slow and heavy description. Speed was so far from be'ng thought 
an essential, that i: must have been rather objected to, the hunters being ob- 
liged to foliow upon foot ; and indeed, from ancient MSS., coins, and sculpture, 
we are led to infer that tne hounds used tn those days were employed merely as 
co-agents with the net, held in lyomes by the hunter, tracing out the footsteps 
of the game by their nose, and leaving to their human associate the task of se- 
curing it. In speaking of hounds now, [ would be understood as alluding only 
tu kounds who ran by scent, and not to swift greyhounds, wiich I think were in 
much earlier use. 

In proportion as facilities far following the game arose so was the speed of 
the hound increased by carefyl breeding; ani subsequently, so particular and 
so difficult to be pleased did sportsmen become, that they desired, and accord- 
ingly bred for, not only au increase of speed, ba: melody of tone. Thence 
came the origin of regular Packs; and hunting speedily reached a degree of 
perfection little inferior to that which characterizes it at the preseat day. 

Of the very first occasion in which horses were employed in the chase, I 
have found no very satisfactory record; but of their first use for that purpose 
in Europe, I have to furnish my readers with the story told by Palephatus, in 





English horses. 


his book *‘De Incredibilivbus Historiis.” He relates that in the reign of Ixion, 
king of Thessaly, a herd of dulis on Mount Pelion wen: mad, and ravaged the 
whole of the neighboring country. 
reward to any one who should destroy the ferocious bulis. Accordingly, some 
young men belonging toa village ca'led Nepheie, bethinking themseives of the 
assistance that ciding on horseback would render then in their arduous tas’, 
trained a number for that purpose, which had never been done before, chario:rs 
only having been in use. Tnese young men attacked the bulls, thus mouated, 
and exterminated them ; from which circumstance they received the appellation 
of **centaurs.” From the centaurs having :nhabited Nephele, which tn Greek 
signifies a cloud, arose the fable of their having been the offspring of [xion and 
a cloud— 
** The cloud-vorn Cea-aurs and the monster crew.”’ 
Dryd. Virg., b. viii., 1 390. 


Many ancien: authors, however, have maintained that such monsters as Cen- 
taurs, 2.é., half maa and half horse, actually existed. Piutarch men‘ions one 
seen by Periander of Corinth; and Piiny (ib. viti.c 3) savs he saw one which 
had been brought to Rome trom Egy »t, embalmed in honey, in the reign of 
Claudius! ! 
thus pleasingly and sensiblv refuted by Lucretius, Lib. v. v 831 :— 

* Priucipio, c rcum tridus actis imp‘ger annis 

Ploret equus; puerhaud ita quaquam; sxge etiam nuiic 

Uoera mammarum in somnis lactantia quzerit. 

Post ubi equum valide vires, atate senecta 

Membra quae deticivnt, fugiente languida vita : 

Tunc demum, pueri!! evo florente, juvantas 

Oificit, et malii vestit lanugine malas ; 

Ne forte ex homine et veteriuo semine equorum, 

Confier! credas Centauros posse, neque esse."’ 
This passage is thus beautifully translated by Dr. J. Mason Good :— 

“ The steed, o'er whom the year has thrice revolved, 

Grows firm and vigorous; but the babe, a babe 

Sill proves, and haply still explores, asleep, 

The dulcet breas: whose stores were late his own 

When, too, the steed’s strong fibres faint with age, 

And every member fee!s the common fate, 

Youth o’er the boy his fairest lower expands, 

And the soft down sprouts earliest from bis chin. 

Deem not that man, then, and the servile horse, 

Seeds mixed with seeds, can Centaurs e’er create.’ 
When the Spaniards first landed in Mexico, their horses were objects of the 
greatest astonishment tothe Americans, who at first, like the ancients, con- 
ceived horse and rider to form but one animal; and even after they found out 
their mistake, they continued to believe horses to be carnivorous, andto devour 
the flesh of those their masters sfew in battle; and when they neighed, they 
believed them to be demanding prey (Hernera. Alle. IT. lib. vic. IL). 

At the time of the conquest of Britain by the Romans, horses must have 
been plentiful in that country, for Caesar carried numbers to Rome ; and they 
must have been of a very excellent description, for he speaks of their power 
and activity in the highest terms (C. Commentaries—passim ) We are also 
informed that when King Cassibelan disbanded the chief part of his army, he still 
retained four thousand war-chariots in his service, to annoy the enemy when 
their necessities forced them fo forage. : 

Bede informs us that the English first began to saddle horses about the year 
630, and that the exercise of riding on horseback became at that time exceed- 
ingly fashionable. In the reign of Athelstan, second in succession to Alfred, 
and bis natural son, horses were much esteemed, and great pains bestowed up- 
on them. Hugh Capet, who asked his sister in marriage, sent him a present 
of several capital German racers. 

In 930 an edict waa issued prohibiting the exportation of horses, except as 
royal presents ; and every pains was taken, by importing stallions, Kc., to im- 
prove the breed. 

Howell Dha (or The Good), Prince of Wales, devoted much of his atten- 
tion towards fixing the prices of various animals, in order to prevent fraud and 
extortion. Not even the cat was omitted in bis valuation. This prince made 
a law restricting the selling price of horees, and also that the purchaser should 
be allowed three nights to learn whether the borse were free from the staggers, 
three months to ascertain the soundness of his lungs, and a year to determine 
whether or not he had the glanders. 

{n a document, bearing date a p. 1000, we find it declared, that if a horse 
were wilfully destroyed or lost through neglect, the compensation recoverable 
was thirty shillings ; if a mare or colt, twenty shillings; if a mare or colt 
unbroken, sixty pence ; a mule or ass, twelve shillings; an ox, thirty pence; a 
cow, twenty-four pence; a pig, eight pence; anda man, oue pound. In order 
to form a comparative estimate of this valuation as reduced to present money,we 
must bear in miud that the Anglo Saxons computed mouey at forcy-eight 
shillings to the pound, equal in silver to about three pounds present currency, 
and in value to ten or twelve. One of the most benevolent of this good 
prince’s edicts was, that ‘‘ Whosover shall borrow a horse, and rub the hair 
80 as to gail the back, shail pay fourpence; if the skin be forced into the flesh, 
eightpence ; and if the flesh be forced into the bone, six een pence.”’ 

About the reign of Henry II. horse-racing began to be in vogue, and the 
then race course was Smithfield. The first introduction of genuine eastern 
blood into Great Britain was by Richard Coeurde Lion, who in 1190 brought 
from Cyprus two horses, celeorated fortheir beauty and action. Of their na- 
tive couatry we have no record, but they were doubiless Araods, Arabia having 
long ere that become a famous breeding country. Tae poet thas describes 
these steeds :— 

‘Yn this worlde they had ro pere, 
Dromedary nor desirere, 
S:ede rabyte, ne cammele, 
Goeth none so swift without fayle. 
For a thousand pound of gold 
Ne should the one be solde.”’ 

If anything could tend to redeem the character of King John from the oblo- 
guy attaching to tt, it would be his strenuous exertions to improve the breed of 

Edward III. had many racers, then calied ‘‘ running horses,” meaning swift, 
active horses, in contradistiaction to the heavy, powerful beascs used ta war or 
agriculture. 

Henry VII. mitigated the prohibition as to exporting horses, allowing 
mares, if under the value of six shillings aud eightpence, to be sent out of the 
kingdown. 

Henry VIII. was either a great admirer of the horse, or a very vain man. 
He required all orders of men among his subjects to keep a certain number of 
horses, in proportion to their rank and circumstances. The archbishops and all 
dukes were enjoined to keep seven entire horses for the saddle, each of which 
was to be at /east fourteen hands high. Every clergyman whose living was 
worth one ‘hundred per annum, and every laymaa whose wife should wear a 
French hood (!) or a velvet bonnet (!!) was ordered to keep one entire trotting 
horse, under a penalty of twenty shillings. ‘* The regulations and estab! sh- 
menis of Algernon Percy, fifta Ear! of Northumberland,” begun in 1512, fur- 
nish us with the following curious particulars :— 

‘This the ordre of the chequir roul of the nombre of the horsea of my 
losdys, and my ladys, that are appointed to be in the charge of the hors yerely, 
as to say, gentill hors, palfreys, hobys, naggis, clothse& hors, male hors. 

“ First, gentill hora, to stand in my lordys stable, six—item, palfreys of my 

ladys. to wit, oone for my lady, and two fer her gectill women, aud oone for 
ter chamberer. Four hobys and nags for my lordys oone saddle—viz oone for 
my lord to ride, oone to be led fur my lurde, and oone to stay at home for my 
lorde. ' 
‘Item, chariot hors to stand in my lordys stable yearly—seven great trotting 
hors io draw in the chariott, and a nag for the chariott man to ride—eight, 
Again, hors for Lord Perey, his lordsh:ps son and heir; a great double trotting 
bors, called a cur'al, for his lordship to ride on oui of towns; another trot- 
ting ga:nbaldyao hors for his lordship to ride upon when he comes in townes ; an 
amblyng bors for his lordship to journey on daily ; a proper amblyng little 
neg for vis lordship when he goeth on hunting and hawking ; a gret amblyng 
gelding, or trotting gelding, to carry his male.” 








Coaches were first introduced towards the end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 





Ixion, therefore, promised a considerable | 





July &. 
beth, by the Earl of Arundel. Up to that time, Elizabeth, when she went t 
St. Paul's, rode behind her master of horse. The invention of carriages pr : 
duced a vastly increased demand for horses ; so much so, that towards the end 
of E izabeth’s reign, a bill was brought into the House of Lords * to restrai: 
the excessive and superfluous use of coaches.” Zs 

James VI. was the first who established public races ; and Gortenly in York 
shire, Croydon, near London, and Theobalds, on Enfield Chase, were the usual 
race-courses. The usual weight of the jockies was ten stone. The prize wag 
in most cases a dell, at first of wood, but subsequently of silver; hence the ori 
gin of the phrase ‘bearing away the bell.” ; ; 

When William III. ascended the throne of England, he founded a riding aca- 
demy, under the superintendence of a French gentleman of great equestria; 
skill, Major Foubert, and gave many King’s plates. ’ 

Queen Anne likewise favured the turf, and thus encouraged the breed of hor. 
ses; and her husband, Prince George of Deamark, took great delight both in 
the chase and horse-racing. 7 

_ George I. discontinued the practice of giving “ plates,” and substituted spe- 





| cle in their room to the amount of 100 guineas. 


a In George Il.’s reign the horse was much neglected, and equestrianism Jittle 
thought of ; but was re-established on the accession of George III., who erect. 
ed aroyal menage, where, with several of the nobility, he practised the art. o: 
horsemeoship. This induced the nobility and gentry to aim at aad acquire ex. 
celience in the art. He also instituted the first British veterinary college, of 
which M. Vial de St. Bel was chief professor. ro 

George IV. was an accomplished horseman, and during his reign British 
equestrianism attained a degree of excellence superior to that of any other na: 
tion in Europe, if not the whole world. : 

Wiihem IV. encouraged the use of the horse, though, as might have been 
expected trom the profession to which his earlier years had been devoted. be 
was not a great proficient himse!f. : ~ 

Uur present gracious Queen is an excellent horsewoman, and the Royal Con- 
sort, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, is likewise passionately fond of this 
exercise, and is also an ardent sportsmar. The difference existing between the 
mode in which the English and Coutivental horses ere broken, naturally pro- 
decing a differeace of action and movement, seems to have puzzled his Roya! 
Highness at first ; but, with a persevering manliness of character that every 


The physical impossibility of such a conjunction is, however, | PiUCe 1S Not possessed pf, he has surmounted every difficulty, and bids fair, 


| ere another season elapse, to prove the first of English riders 


} 





London Sportsman 


ROEBUCK SHOOTING IN THE BLACK FOREST. 








Much has been said and sung of the feeling of eagerness and excitement pro- 
duced on the mind by the pleasures of the chase: 1 is, however, a feeling ttia: 
bo power of description cen convey an adequate id2a of, and it can scarcely ba 
imagined by the uninitiated : the anticipation of a day’s sport keeps the micd 
in @ COatinual fever of expectation. 

I; was with feelings of this nature that I awoke at daybreak one bright frosty 
morning,in the early part of December, 18—. Oa the day previous I had tra- 
velied on foot, in company with two friends, from Carlsruhe to Gernsbach, a 
distance of about twenty-two miles, aid put up at a small inn at the latter very 
picturesque town. The morning was intensely cold, and the windows of my 
dormitory were covered with a thick rime. Oa opening my casement, wiiat a 
glorious prospect met my view! The sun was just rising from behind the pine- 
clad hills, and the eastern horizon was oue b'aze of golden light : the snow had 
‘allen heavily during the night, and lay at least two feet deep: the rapid Mourg 
was almost congealed, except a narrow stream in its centre, which dashed and 
foamed over its rocky bed, bidding defiance to Jack Frost : one or two peasants 
were singing merrily as they passed under my window on their way to labor ; 
all nature seemed bright and gay, with the exception of half a dozen disconsolate 
sparrows, that were hopping about on a railing, seeking in vain for wherewithal 
to satisfy the craving of hunger, and looking perfect objects of wretchedness 
and destitution. 

I found my companions ready for a start, and after partaking of some cold 
meat and our “ morning” of excellent kieschenwasser, we sallied forth. The 
place of rendezvous was at Forbach, a distance of about eight miles—our road 
lay along the bank of the Mourg, and over the hill crowned by the Nouveau 
Chateau d’Eberstein. This castle was built by Octo, son of Berthold Count 
Ebersteia, somewhere about the year 1130, and it is called New Eberstein to 
distinguish it from a more ancient structure on the other side of Baden, the 
original seat of the Counts of Eberstein. It had long since fallen in ruins, but 
was restored at the commencement of the present century by Frederick Mar- 
grave of Baden, and it is at present the favorite huniing-seat of the Grand Duke. 
it is small, but fitted up with great taste: the hall is furnished after the fashion 
of the Middle Ages, with groined ceiling, inlaid oak flooring, painted glass win- 
dows, and the niches are ornamented with costly suits of armor and ancient 
weapons. The view from the windows is charming: the eye passes from the 
tastefully arranged gardens which surround the Chateau to the bright green 
vineyards covering the mountain side, and along the highly picturesque valley 
of the Mourg, tili the scene is closed in by vast ranges of hills, covered as fac 
as the eye can reach by the interminable pine-foreets. 


We continued our route along the zig-zag rocky path, and arrived at Forbach 
at ten o'clock, and in the course of a few moments found our way to the Bier- 
brausrei Von Sebastian Fritz, in the Trinkstube of which the whole party were 
assembled, and were seated round a table on which smoked huge masses of 
boiled beef and immense piles of saurkraut garnished with bratwursie, and 
flanked by mighty flagons of sle of the worthy host’s own brewing. The party 
consisted of about adozen individuals, at the head of whom sat no less a person- 
age than worthy Bastian himself, whose round ruddy face (which might have 
served a painter for a study of the Jovial Bacchus) shed its genial beame on all 
around (the picture of mirth and good humor), as he alternately cracked his 
jokes, swallowed glasses of schnapps, and took huge pinches of snuff out of a 
vox nearly as large as a moderately~sized warming-psc, oa which was inscribed 
“Lobliche Jagdgesellschafft zu Forbach.” In one corner of the room were 
huddied together several ragged urchins, each holding a dog bya string, the 
quadrupeds being on the guz vive, eagerly looking out fer sundry morsels which 
were thrown to them from time to time by the various guests. At the head of 
this ragged troop were two individuals, who called themselves chasseurs but 
whom every one else denominated Taugennichts, or ne’er do-weels. One of 
these subjects was a tall, meagre, elderly man, named Oanegrund, with a very 
lanthor.-jawed, saturnine visage, and philosophical aspect, who, if his own 
statements might be believed, had passed through an astonishing number of 
wonderful adventures, and had performed unequailedexploits. He was habited 
in a rusty pair of pantaloons, grown grey in the service, and a large pair of gait- 
ers; the color of bis coat must remain a matter of conjecture, for in all proba- 
bility not a single atom of the original stuff remained, so completely was it cov- 
ered with patcues of all shades: the prevailing color, however, was green, but, 
notwithstandiog, he was tolerably clean looking, and his clothes were arranged 
to the best advantage, shewing that he scill had some regard to the decencies 
of society. He officiated occasionally as barber, was celebrated far aod near a8 
being the best relator of anecdotes, and at the same time the greatest liar in the 
whole district. He was never seenin a state of intoxication-——not because he 
never indulged in fermented liquor; on the contrary, he was an insatiable 
** saufer,” but could never obtain a sufficient quantity of ardent spirits to pro- 
duce the least effect upon him, or “ steal away bis brains.” 


The other individual was entirely the reverse of the one just described : he 
was a man of about eight-and-twenty years of age, had served in the army, but 
had been ¢rummed out of his regiment on account of his it.corrigible love of 
licker: he was still dressed in his military attire, but his clothes ware begrimed 
with the accumulated dirt of many a day’s pilgrimage, and hung in rags aud rb- 
bons about his body ; he still, however, endeavored to assume the jaunty air of 
a soldier ; the breast of his coat was padded with a quantity of tov, which he 
had managed to stuff into it, and it was still tightly fastened up to his throat by 
means of two buttons, which still remained, and the o:her inters!ices were closed 
together with pieces of string and tape of a variety of colors; his cap was 
knowingly planted over one ear; his face and hands had, in al! probability, not 
been made acquainted with any purifying process since the last time he appest- 
ed on parade ; but &n indescribable air of comicality and devil may-careism™ 
pervaded the whole man. He had lately returned to gladden his friends by bis 
presence, and to revel in the luxury of laziness in his native place, and there 8S 
sume his proper station in society—that of being the leader and prime mover of 
mischief amongst all the vagabonds in the neighborhood. . 

The services of these worthies had been retained for the purpose of beating 
up the game ; for, like most others of the same class, they were keen sports- 
men, could traverse every inch of the Forest blindfolded, and knew the haua's 
of the roe better than any otber members of the community. Peter was fortu- 
nately perfectiy sober on this occasion, a circumstance only to be accounted for 
by the fact that his pockets were empty, and he had no article in his possess!0® 
capable’ of being alchemised into cash. 

Breakfast being achieved, we issued forth, every man provided with 4 rifle, 
hunting-pouch well-stored with provisions, spiked boots, and a stout pole sho 
with iron. We continued our course along the Mourg till we arrived at a deep 
ravine, op which we proceeded till we gained the top of the mountain—a most 
arduous task, for the snow had partially thawed and frozen again, so that it pre- 
sented a smooth slippery surface like ice. 

We were svon buried in the depths of the Forest: well iay it be called 
Schwartswald, for, independently of the dark color of the foliage, the trees grow 
so thickly together a# to be in some parts almost impassable, end the branches 
become so thickly interwoven over head as effectually to shut out the light 0 
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day. Here and there might be seen a clump of these venerable forest monarch 


will be when the plants have come fully into flower, At an earlier period 


gro ving so closely as in process of time to have become consolidated into one there may be as much weight, but a larger portion of it will be mere water; 


i ’ " A 
mighty trnok, covered several inches thick wi:h moss : 


others had been torn up and, if allowed tostand much later, the soluble matter is lost inthe seed, and 


by the roots by some tempest, or blasted by lightnirg, and had fallen into the the ligneous part of the stem becomes more difficult of decomposition. 


wildest positions among the rocks, the shattered condition of t i i 

trees beering witness of the force of their tall. As we soctalel thy teerat 
came graduaily more yielding, and having attained a certain height, where the 
temperature bade defiance to a partial thaw, we were forced to wilt knee-deep 
in the snow. At length we gained the summit, and found a tolerably clear 


Buck wheat is a good plant for a green manure; its growth is rapid, and gives 
a great weight per acre, and two crops may be ploughed underin a year. 
| The best way of ploughing in such green crops, is tu pass a heavy roller over 
| them, which lays the plants close to the ground, and greatly facilitates cov- 
| ering them by the plough. It is believed that corn, sown broadcast, and when 


space overgrown with fern and brushwood. This was to be the first’ scene of J¥St Showing its tassels, cutand covered by the plough, would be one of the 


action: the individuals composing the hunting party were separately stationed 
at convenient posts, and sheltered themselves from obsetvation as they best 
might, behind trees or masses of rock, while the ragged vagabund-troop, assist- 
ed by their canine allies, and marshalled by the redoxbtable Peter and the astute 
Ohnegrand, formed a sort of semicircle at the foot of the bill. and beat up the 
vame towards the spot where the hunters were lying in wait fer them. 

~ Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed when the yelping of the hounds 
was heard, breaking the otherwise solemn stillness which reigned around, and 
in a few minutes after a sharp ringing shot made the hills and valleys re-echo. 
We hastened to the spot from which the sound proceeded, and there lay pour- 
ng out its heart’s blood on the snow a superb roebuck: it had fallen across a 
elight rising In the path in one of those graceful positions which Landseer alone 
knows how to portray. The dying animal, surrounded by a group of huuters 
in their charac eristic dresses, presented a picture well worthy the pencil of an 
artist. As for friend Bastian (the lucky shot), he was taking the matter very 
philosophically ; seated on a ruck, he was dead to the beauty of the scene, but 
perfectly alive to the merits of his flask, the fiery contents of which were gorg- 
jing with a refreshing sound down his capacious gullet. ef 

The same process was repeated several times in differest parts of the Forest 

with various success, and as evening closed in we found ourselves in possession 
of four fiae roebucks and a fox. The game was carried home by the boys un- 
der the escort of Onnegrund, Peter preferring to remein with our party, who 
proceeded to search fur a spot sheltered from the wind; and lopping some dry 
withered branches, a cheerful blazing fire was quickly kindled. Some little diffi- 


culty was at first found in obtaining alight; it wae, however, speedily overcome 
by the experieuced Peter, who, igoiting & prece of Germen tinder, placed it in 


the centre of a handful of the tow which formed the padding of his coat, end 
capering @buu', waviag it swiflly to and fro in the airs, it was soon fanned intoa 
bieze—an ingeutous expedient it mast be allowed. 

Tho party produced the contests of their wallets; end alihoagh the repast 


was simple, constsing merely ot dried beef and brown bread, still I never re- 
member to have cnjayed anything more in my life. The greater portion of the 


company then departed homeward ; but several of us agreed to goon toa sma!l 
at Bermersbach to pass the evening, and accordingly sauntered along th. 
borders of the Forest thitherward in the hope of finding some emaller gamce 
Bastian very soon turned over a hare, and despatched Peter with it to get it 
cooked for supper against our arrival. We had no more success that evening, 
but commenced descending the side of the hill—a matter ef more difficulty than 
the ascent, owing to the slippery state of the snow. One of my friends, who 
was a remarkably stout gentleman, made no ado, but sat down quietly, and by 
the force of gravitation slid very sedately to the bottom, to our no small amuse- 
ment. We arrived shortly after at the little inn by a circuitous route, and en- 
tered at the back door, which, owing to the inequality of the ground, was where 
the garret-window ought tohave been. The first object that met our view was 
Pever in the seventh heaven of bliss, coiled up asleep in the corner of the room ; 
but as this was not an unusual circumstance, it attracted but little attention at 
the time. We procured some very tolerable wine, and Bastian soon began to 
exhibit symptoms of impatience upon the subject of our evening meal. Hav- 
ng called the landlord he asked if the hare was not almost ready! Boniface 
appeared surprised, had neither seen wor heard anything of a hare, and protest - 
ed his entire ignorance of the matter, Bastian began to get very red in the 
he had inward misgivings asto the cause of Peter’s intoxication: starting 
from his seat he caught that individual, who was snoring most melodiously, by 
e ear, and, after giv.ng him a good shaking, shouted into his ear, in a voice 0 
inder, ** Steh* auf du Spitzbube du! was hast du mit dem hasen gemacht !” 
Peter opened one eye in a most comical way, uttered a grant, turned on the 
other side, and was fast asleep again in a moment. The mystery was soon 
solved—Peter, unable to resist the temptation of indulg.ng in bis besetting sin, 


lace 


had disposed of the hare on his way to the inn, aud had appropriated the pro- 
ceeds, which, it is unnecessary to say, were entirely consumed in the purchase 
| Schnapps 4 


Ve managed, however, to make an excellex' supper, without the aid of ha- 
énbraten, and returoed ata late hour to Forbach in a high state of glorification 
—end thas ended my day’s sport in the Schwartzwald. 

London [Old] Sportig Magazine, for June, 1843.4 








Sreeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, 
From the Southern (Virginia) Planter. 
We are indepted to the politeness of Mr. Luther Tucker, the Secretary, 
(or the second volume of the Transactions of the New York State Agricul- 
iral Society. As in the last volume, so in this, we meet with matter of 
greal ability and of general and absorbing interest.—Amongst other things, 
we find two prize essays, from the pen ot Willis Gaylord, Esq., occupying 
sixty pages, every wordof which we should be glad to transfer to our col- 
umns, if the nature of our work permitted. As itis, we must be content with 
imaking brief extracts from such portions of these essays as we deem most 
interesting to ourreaders, The firstessay is on 


THE PREPARATION AND USE OF MANURES. 

After examining the nature and constitution of plants, Mr. Gaylord re- 
marks, “ In the preparation of manures, the principal object to be aimed at 
must be to supply materials for the formation of carbon and ammonia; and 
these are Prva.» pA the greatest abundance in dead or decomposed animal and 
vegetable matter.” He then proceeds to consider separately the different 
kinds of manures, under approbriate heads, and first of 

ANIMAL MANURES. 

He quotesa late British writer on agriculture, who says, “ If catile repay 
heir food and the expense and risk attending their keep, she manure is suth- 
cient profit, Byen with a moderate loss, they must be kept when manure 
cannot be purchased. Manure is toa farm what daily food is to an animal; 
it must be procured at any sacrifice.” Mr, Gaylordthinks, thatto such crops 
as corn, potatoes, &c. that do not require forcing in the early part of their 
zrowth, but demand nutriment at alate period of their vegetation, to pertect 
heir seeds or roots, long manure may well be applied in the spring; being 
well covered, fermentation will not take place, until the gases, which are eli- 
mminated in that process, will be retained by the earthy covering, and appro- 
priated by the roots of the plants. To preserve manure for such purposes, 
he thinks, that the usual plan of incorporating the droppings of the cattle 
with the usual litter of the farm-yard, during the winter months when the ab- 
sence of heat prevents decomposition, is fully sufficient; but for other crops, 
as turnips, beets and carrots, where the influence of manure is requiredto be 
felt at once, in order to pushthem forward at the first start beyond the reach 
of insects, he thinks the vegetable matter should be reduced to a state of per- 
fect decomposition, before its application. Whenever this process takes 
place, the vegetable matter should be protected and covered as in the compost 
heap, with alternate layers of sod, earth from ditches, ponds, &c. which may 
absorb the drainings of the manure above, and arresi the ascent of the gases 
from the manure below. He says, “the more solid such deposites of man- 
ure are made, the more slow willthe fermentation be. Should the dung in 
these heaps be too slow in fermentation, it may be hastened by opening the 
piles, or still better by making holes in the top into which the wash of the 
vards and the urine of the stable may be poured.” 

If Mr. Gaylord is correct in supposing that no loss occurs during the win- 
ier months inthe farm-yard manure, his plan of hauling it out and coveringit 
up at that season when the heat generates decomposition, is highly to be re- 
commended; because itsaves all the labor of the compost heap during the 
winter season. But, in our southern climate, at least, we imagine that the 
loss,even during the winter, from evaporation and solution would more than 
justify the labor of daily collection and addition tothe compostheap. In ad- 
dition to the earth and sods, which are mere mechanical! retainers, we do not 
doubt that valuable chemical agents, as gypsum, salt, &c. may be added, 
whereby desirable combinations with the gases, &c. liberated in the process 
of decomposition, may be obtained. Upon this portion of the subjeci the 
science of chemistry is one day destined to shed most valuable light. 

Upon the subject of 


GREEN CROPS 
Mr. Gaylord remarks, “ For a plant to enrich exhausted soils, affording as it 
does both top and roots toa large extent, there is no plant equal to“ clover;” 
and particularly where it is necessary or desirable to have the green crop fed 
off by animals. I prefer letting the clover grow until nearly cr quite in blos- 
som, and then turning sheep upon it. They will eat much of it and fatten ra- 
pidly; but they willtrample down more, and this, mixed with their dung, 
forms in ils decay a most efficient topdressing ; and repeated for two or three 
years, forms an admirable preparation of the soil for wheat or other grains. 
When a crop is cultivated to be ploughed in, it should be done at the time 
when the plants contain the greatest quantity of nutritive matter, and have 
‘east exhausted the soil in which they are growing. This, in most cases, 


best crops that could be chosen for this purpose. A manor boy, in this case, 
would be required to follow the plough, to place the corn in the furrow for 
| covering, at thenext passage of the plough— Taken atthis time, corn abounds 
in nutritive matter, and could scarcely fail of proving a first rate fertilizer 
of thesoil.” 

Mr. Gaylord thinks that wherever other vegetable matter can be had, fall- 
en LEAVES Wiil not pay the expense of gathering. 

PEAT, SWAMP AND POND MUD 

he esteems very highly, butthese substances applied in their natural state are 
alm )st inoperative, as compared with stable manure. To enable it to give 
out the ammonia, with which it abounds, peat or swamp muck must be fer- 
mented, and it is for want of this process that it is So: little esteemed, in gen- 
eral. ‘To bring it tothis state, we are recommended to compost it with half 
its bulk of ‘stable dung, which it is asserted will form a heap equal. in fertili- 
zing properties to three times the quantity of dung employed. 

Poudrette, urate, grano and other veculiar manures are brought under ou: 
notice in order, but passing over these we come tothe more general one of 


LIME 





_ Upon this subject our author remarks, “It appears as the result of expe- 
rience, that lime produces the best effect on what are called stiff loams, or 
loams inclining to clay, and in which a good proportion of decayed organic 
matter is found. 

‘Tt is found, too, that it operat2s more favurably on soils natural to oak and 
its Kindred trees, such as walnut, pop'ar, &c. than on those where the beech, 
elm and maple constitute the principie timber. Itis singular that the rich- 
est limestone lands, as they are called {rom being based on this rock, are {re- 
quently those on which heavy dressings of lime operate like a charm. 

‘If used as atop dressing, lime is usually applied to the sod in the fall; but 
the practice most approved, is to lime the corn ground in the spring, on the 
inverted sod. Manure is applied to the wheat crop afierlime. ‘The @uanti- 
ty of lime used varies much. There is no doubt it has sometimes been used 
in excessive quantities, and when used on soils nearly destitute of vegetable 
matter, can produce no good effect. On amedium soil, fifty bushels per acre 
may be considered an abundant dressing; but three or fourtimes that quan 
tity is someltimesused. ‘The best method of using lime, is to take it from the 
kiln, unslacked, and deposit it in heaps in the field where it is to be used, not 
more than three or four bushels in a place ; and either slack it by pouring 
waiter over it, or, which is better, by covering each pile with earth, and let- 
ting them slack by the moisture thus furnished. When sufficiently fine, the 
earth and the lime are mixed by shovelling over, and the mass is then scat- 
tered overthe land to bedressed. The soil should be well harrowedafier th« 
application, to incorporate it more completely with the surface earth.” 

SALT 

isvery highly recommended. “ It appears that salt in small proportions, pro- 
motes the decomposition of animal and vegetable substances ; that it destroys 
vermin and kills weeds; that it is a diiect constituent of some plants, and 
therefore necessary to their perfection; that all cultivated plants of marine 
origin contain it, asparagus, forins tance; and that all such sacceed bette: 
when watered with sa]t water, than when deprived of it; that salt preserves 
vegetables from injury by sudden transitions in temperature, salied soils not 
freezing is readily as those to which salt has not been applied ; and that i 
renders the earth more capable of absorbing the mcisture of the atmosphere. 
When salt is applied as a manure, itmay be used in quantities trom six to 
fitieen bushels per acre; although some have gone as high as filty bushels. 
Farmers, however, should be cautious how they venture on excessive doses, 
as an extravagant one couldscarcely fail of being fatal to any crop. 

“S alt and lime, artificially mixed as a manure, promises to be a valuable 
aid to the farmer in the-e positions where the soil abounds with insoluble 
silicates or geine, and where other manures necessary to produce decomposi 
tion or fermentation are notat hand. Professor Johnston recommends a 
mixture of two parts of limeand one part of salt,the mixture to remain in- 
corporated in a shady place, or covered with sods two or three montis before 
using. Saltand lime should not be used immediately afier mixing, as bad 
results are apt to ensue; bat after being well mixed in a dry state and lying 
as directed, it may be applied at the rate of from thirty tosixty bushels per 
acre, either betore or at the time of sowing. 

‘ Dr. Dana directs totake one bushel of salt and two bushels of lime; 
to make the salt into strong brine, and with it slack the lime. Mix both well 
together, and let them remain ten days; then letthem be well mixed with 
threecords of peat, shoveled well over for about six weeks, when it may be 
used. A quantity of salt sufficient to destroy all vegetation, may be applied 
toasoil with safety when afew months are to elapse before the crop is to be 
put on; asthe chemical changes which tike place, partially neutralize ils 
effect during this time. A small quantity mixed with the soil in each hill of 
corn, has been found to protect it from the wire worm and the cut worm; in- 
deed there is no substance that insects of all kinds more dread than salt. | 
is probable, therefore, that further experiments will show that not the least 
value of salt is to be found inits preventive properties against these depreda- 
tors. Mixed with soot, salt acts with great power on roots.” 

We know how objectionable long articles are in the general, and have en- 
deavored to compress the gist of this valuable evsay in a few pages. ‘The 
snbject is in its nature ex!ensive, and we fear we have done injustice to Mr. 
Gaylord in our abridgement. Indeed, properly zonsidered, the essay, long 
as itis, is nothing but a series of condensed remarks upona variety of sub- 
jects, all coming under the general head of ‘‘ manures.” 








NEAT CATTLE. 
The following remarks on breeding Neat Cattle, ware made ata late meet- 
ing of Farmers, in Boston, from all parts of Massachusetts, by. Colonel 
Jaques of Charlestown, one of the most successful Breeders of Stock in New 
England : 

My principles are, that the “ blood’”—the red fluid in every living creature 
in whose body it flows, is, by the laws of nature, the sole agent and controll- 
ing power, in developing the general charac:er; and that by crossing and 
mixing the blood of the different varieties of the same species, the strongest 
strainsof blood will be found to predominate; and that health or disease— 
good or bad properties—are transmissible to the progeny and descent, both in 
human and anima! creation; even the color may be shaded te suitthe fancy. 

From over fifty years’ practice and experience upon these principles, I con- 
sider the following, among many points, important to be observed in neat cat- 
tle generally, but in bulls and cows particalarly, viz: Muzzle fine with yel- 
low nose ; eyes brilliant; head and horns light; ears thin, the inside yellow, 
not unlike as though sprinkled with yellow, neck of cows, thin and clean ; 
bulls’ necks may project from the breast and shoulders stout, very muscular 
and strong, buttapering fine, so that the bulls’ and cows’ necks be joined to 
the head very neatly. Throats clean and free from much dewlap. Bosom 
or breast broad and full, projecting well forward; feet roundand full, with 
their clawsstraight forward; legsstraight, with fine bone, and wel] set apart; 
the fore arms weil covered with muscle, tapering downwards fine ; shoulders 
smooth and well laid in; chine full; back straight and broad; ribs well 
rounded cut, the last rib projecting most, and not too far from the hips, broad 
in the loins ané hips; hips full and globular—neither too close, nor ragged, 
but placed ona level with theback; rampslong and broad—very little, if any, 
sloping; pelvis, broad and full; tails set on strong, and on a level with the 
pack—tapering down to the end fine, where they should be well covered with 
long, silky and glossy hair; and on opening the hair here, there should be 
the same yellow appearance on the skin, as is mentioned above on the inside 
of the ears. Not too full intwist, (which is a fullness between the hiad legs 
or thighs) nor too thick in the thighs, Flanks quite deep. It is important 
that the whole skin should be yellow. The color of the hair is pretty much 
fancy. A good coatof hair, even if it inclines to be long, is not unfavor- 
able; but it should be very silky and glossy. The “elastic handle or touch 
of the flesh, with the “ silky” and “ glossy coat,” are of the greatest impor- 
tance, as these properties indicate their value as much, in comparison, as in 
broadcluths of from two dollars to ten dollarsper yard The bag, or udder, 
of cows, should be capacious, projecting well, both full, but after the milk is 
drawn to be quite the fore and aft; hanging moderately deep when reverse. 
It is very desirable in a cow, that she should have four good teats, wellspread 
apart and of medium size. Cows possessing most of the above mehtioned 
points, I have found generally to bedeep and rich mijkers—also, neat cattle 
generally, Ihave found tobe of good temper, good spirits, vigorous, acti 
good walkers, hardy, easily kep', taking on flesh readily, and that too on the 
most valuable parts, and the bulls and cows well adapted for good breeders, 
for the dairy, the yoke, and the shambles. Massachusetts Ploughman, 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 

To Sorren Sponces.—A Sponge, when first purchased, is frequently hard, 
stiff, and gritty. ‘T'osoften it, and dislodge the particles of sea sand from its 
crevices, put the sponge into a clean vessel of water, and boil it about an hour, 
(no more’) changing the water twice, orthree times if itis very gritty; letting 
the sponge cool so that you can squeeze it thoroughly before putting it into 
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a appearance of sand and grit, squeeze it out, and it will be fit for usc. 
‘A brown sponge, prepared in this way, is quite as good asa white one. But 
tepe mepe bleach it by adding to the water, when boiling, a few drops of oil of 

After using a sponge, always wash it immediately in clean water; squeeze 
it out, and letit dry. © ys wash it immediately inc ; 8q 


_ To Crean Looxine Gasses.— Take a newspaper Ore part or One, aecords 
ing to the size of the glass.* Fold it-small, antl ip it ino a basin ‘of clean 
cold water. When thoroughly wet, squeeze i: in your hand as you would a 
Sponge, and then rub it hard all over the face of the olass. taking care that 
it 1S Hot so wet as to run down instreams. In fact. the pay r must be onl 
compigely moistened or damped allthrough. After the glass has been well 
rubbed with the wet paper, let it rest a few minutes; and then <0 over it with 
a fresh dry newspaper (folded small in your hand) till it looks clear ‘and 
bright—which it will almost immediately, and with no further trouble. > 

This method (simple as it is) is the best and most expeditious for cleaning: 
mirrors, and it will be found soon trial— giving’ a clearness and polish that 
can be produced by no other process. It is equally convenient speedy, and 
effective. Theinside of window panes may be cleaned in this manner to 
look deantifully clear: the windows being first washed on the outside. Also, 
the glasses of spectacles, &c. ‘The glass globe of an astral lamp may be 
cleaned with newspaper in the above manner. 


Dustinc Furnirorr.—If a hand-brush is used for dusting furniture, it 
should always be followed bya dusting cloth. A brush merely disturbs the 
dust without taking it up or absorbing it ; and is only usefal in dislodging it 
from crevices. Therefore, if the dust is not afterwards wiped up in a ‘cloth 
(whichshould be frequently shaken out of the window) it floats about the 
room, and settles again; being only removed from one place’to spread itself 
on another. A yard of sixpenny calico will make two small dusters, or one 
large one. They should be hemmed, that the servants may not regard them 
as mere rags, to be torn up, or thrown away when dirty. 
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COUSINING. 
AN AMUSING STAGE COACH ADVENTURE. 

A shorttime agoa gentleman went into the conch office at Utica, and 
booked himself fora residence near Oswego. In the coach wasa beautiful 
girl. The gentleman thought of all persons he would like her for a travels 
ling companion. To his great delight asthe coach drove up to the door, he’ 
found that she was apassenger. Upon being asked where she would like to sit, 
she said by this gentleman, alluding to our hero. He felt much flattered, 
and thanked heaven that bis personal appearance had captivated so charming 
a female. 

Smack went the whip, round wentthe wheels.—The gentleman conversed 
with the lady, he foun i her free and easy, and from her agreeable manner 
felt as if he had known her all his life. Evening closed in upon them.— 
With evening came twilight, and very shortly afterwards, darkness. On 
rumbled the coach, jolting and jerking ina most remarkable manner. It 
was an act of politeness, doubtless on the part of the gentleman, to encircle 
the waist of hisfair companion with his arm, just to keep her free from the 
jolting to which she would otherwise be subjected. He did this with some 
timidity — To his surprise no objection was made to it. Encouraged by his 
freedom allowed as darkness had spread her sable veil over that portion of 
the earth on which the coach was running; be drew herto him, and im- 
printed a kiss on her nectarian lips. 

The coach did not travel very quickly, but the enamored youth thought it 
flew, when he found himself on the following day, within a few rods of his 
uncle’s house. He told his fair companion that they must shortly separate. 
Spoke of “ here we meet too soonto part,” and made use of many other 
romantic speeches, expressive of his deep regret at being compelled to sever 
su soon from one who had been as a bright and glorious sunbeam on his earth- 
ly pilgrimage, and whose memory would live forever, and a day after, in 
his bosom. To his exceeding surprise, the young lady declared that he had 
been so exceedingly kind that she couldn’t think of parting with him, that she 
wou!d go with him to his uncle’s house. 

He told her that he dared not take such a liberty. That he had been in 
Europe for some years, and that himself a stranger comparatively, to his 
uncle, he could not introduce a lady, who was a stranger to him and his rela- 
tions, 

The lady evinced hysterical symptoms; his arm again encircled her waist 
and their lips again owned asecret communion, The coach stopped. The 
ventleman had arrived at the end of hisjourney. He bade the lady farewell. 
{i was no go. She insisted on his protecting her. She got out of the coach 
with him, and followed him to his uncie’s house. 

He was in a dreadful state of mind, However pleasant a kiss in the dark 
was on the previous night; the incumbrance of a petticoat on such an occa- 
sion, vas anything but satisfactory. He walked into the parlour, and, with 
what he conceived to be unblushing impudence, the lady followed. While 
he was thinking how he could possibly explain the affair, he was welcomed 
by his uncle, and the young lady was welcomed too, and kissed by the family. 
—She was his cousin. 

On his entering the coach office at Utica, and booking his name and place 
of destination, she knew at once that he was her relative, and resolvedto 
have a laugh at his expense; and perhaps she did when she told her stage 
coach adventure, and the fright to which she put her cousin! What liberties 
they take. The gentleman was laughed at considerable ; but let those laugh 


who win. He won his cousin,and they are now bone of one bone, and flesh 
f one flesh. New York Atlas. 








A BIG DRINK. 
Mar.sorouau-Street.—Pat. Flannigan and Dennis Shea, abrace of trish 
journeymen tailors, were on Monday brought before Mr. Maltby, charged 
with having been found, without reasonable excuse, in the house of Mr. Rudd 
50, Berwick-street. : 

Mr. Rudd said he was aroused from his bed early on Sunday morning by 
his lodgers informing him a couple strange men had got into the house and 
were peeping into every room, from the cellar to the garret. Complainant 
went out, and seeing the defendants questioned them as totheir business, and 
as to the manner in which they got into the house. He could make neithe 
head nor tail of the story theytold, and as they were certainly in the hous 
under suspicious circumstances, he called a policeman and had them convey- 
ed tothe station house. The defendants were searched at the station-house, 
but nothing more suspicious was found tnan on one of themalump of bacon, 
and on the other some eggs smashed in his pocket. 

Mr. Maltby asked the police inspectator if the defendants were sober when 
they were brought to the station-house ?7—The inspecior said both were de- 
cidedly drunk, but one was more drunk than the other. 

Shea, the least intoxicated of the pair, was called on for his evidence. 
Saturday night yer wertship, said Shea, Pat Flannigan tuk me intothe Hamp- 
shire Hog, and we had askinful of drink together. Jack, sayshe to me, a 
bit of mate won’t do usany harm. No says |, you findeggs, and I'll find ba- 
con. Done,says he, and you come home wid me, ard we'll get the loan of a 
pan fromthe mistress, Plazeyour wurtchip we wint and got the bacon and 
eggs, and as we were going along, I seeda door open. That’s a mighty fine 
house, says I, Pat Flannigan. You may say that, says he, and it all belongs 
to meeself. Then in we wint, your wurtchip, first up one stair and down 
another,and Jack says bad Juck to me, Pat, if [can find the way to me room; 
but never mind, says he, we won’t be done out of our fry, we’ll borry a pan of 
the landlord. But, yer honour, while we was trying ata door, the landlord 
comes and charges us wid wanting to rob the house. ance 

The bacon and eggs, together with the state cf intoxication in which the 
twotailors were then captured, so far corroborated the story told by Shea, 
that Mr, Maltby, in conformity with the wishes ef the complainant, consent- 
ed to their immediate discharge. 
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Arrival of Rossini in Paris.—Arago and all the astronomers Royal failed to 
warn us of the advent of the comet. I must not be as blind in your service, 
since here you have placed me with my telescopes, to tell you even unto the 
vreatest that appear ov the horizon, and now the greatest constellation has just 
made its appearance—Rossmi. Yes! Rossini is come, looking as young and 
as witty as ever, as if he had thirty years more to live, and we have ten operas 
more to expect frum his unrivalled pen. You cannot imagine the eagerness 
and curiosity with which his journey Is considered amongst the fanitict per ed 
musica, who are all asking whether he coes not bear with h'm an opera in pet- 
to, if not in pocket. His being hard-hearted enough to live without writing an 
opera is visited upon him as a crime. He who wrote operas at seventeen—he 


who wrote the whole of the immortal “ Aria dei rizzi” (di ¢anti palpiti) in the 





the fresh water. Whenthe sponge has become quite soft, and there is no 


few minutes which it requires to prepare the [talian’s daily dish of rice. From 
| 1812 to 1839—from ** L’Inganno felice’’ to Guillaume Tell—he wrote his ope- 
sea amidst all the dissipations of Courts and cities—amidst belles, whom he 
adored, and gastronomic banqvets, and libations to the rosy God, which he 
idolised ; and now for fourteen years, from his leisure and his calm retreat he 
has not sent the world a single opera as a reminiscence to tell bis millions of 
warm patrons and devoted admirers he still thought of their 98 favors and 
plaudits. Were Louis Philippe Roi de France par la grace de Dieu, instead of 
Roi des Francais par la permission du peuple, methinks he would be justified in 
holding the great maestro in durance at the Oubliettes or at la Souriciere, until 
he produced an opera to make the nation forget the accumulated curses of age. 

Morning Post, May 31. 

The best return Roebuck can make Brougham for the silk 
says, is for the member for Bath to procure the renegade 


watstcoat. 
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The Spirit ot the Limes. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Kwnoxvitie, Tenn. Jockey Ciub Fall Meeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Lexineton, Ky.- - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept. 
Lovisvitus, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
Montreat, L.C. - St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15th Aug. 
NasSEVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. 

“ “ The Great Peyton Stake, and others, come off same week. 
Rep Briver, Tenn. Jockev Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 


THE “* PLUMMY.” 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


PART I. 

In a narrow and thickly-populated alley, just without the walls of old London, 
there was, and perhaps still exists, a coal-shed,—a dark, gaping, dingy recess, 
well filled with coals: and in one corner a pile of firewood, technically termed 
“penny bundle,”—a fringe of ropes of onions, suspended from the once white- 
washed ceiling, and a whole barrel of Yarmouth bloaters at the door. A back- 
room, dimly seen in the distance served as “parlor, and kitchen, and all,” to 
the owner of the establishment, consisting of Job Cole, his wife, and two 
daughiers, of the respective ages of twelve and ten. The upper part of the 
three-storied house, with the exception of the attics, was let out to lodgers, at 
weekly rents, varying from five shillings to half-a-crown. é 

One morning in the month of March, Job Cole was busily employed in mea- 
suring a bushel of real Wailsend, scientifically heaping the measure to a per- 
fect cone, when a genteel man walked into the shed, and asked “if Mr. Cole 
was within?” Speen’ 

“Tf it’s Job Cole you want, I’m the man,” replied the retailer of fuel. 

‘Can I have a few words with you in private !” demanded his visitor. ; 

‘Why, I don’t see no objections to that,” replied Job, “if so be you'll wait 
till ’ve carried these coals. Fust come fust varved, all the world over, you 
know ; at least it’s al’ays bin my maximum.—Shan’t be long. —Here, Fanny — 
Fanny, you slut, come and take care o’ the shop, while I runs over to Mother 
Smithers’,” bawled he ; and down came a girl of twelve years of age, and, 
upon seeing the stranger, sidled up to the herring-cask, and began playing with 
the savoury fish, glancing now and then at the gentleman with a look between 
shyness and fear, who, on his part, endeavoured to enter into conversation 
ee the child, but could extract nothing more than a timid “ Yes, sir,” or @ 
‘No, sir.” 

Her father, however, soon relieved guard, and throwing down the empty sack 
cried, *‘ That’s the ticket! And now, sir, what's your business?” 

“ A very agreeable business, | hope, as far as you are concerned, Mr. Cole,” 
ceplied the stranger. ‘ But, before [ communicate the object of my visit, it Is 
necessary that I snould ask you a few questions.” 

“ Ax me no questions and I'll tell you no lies, as the saying is,” replied Job. 
* But, howsomdever, go it! You'll excuse me; but the fact is, I care for 
nobody, for nobody cares for me. I fear no bums, not I. ’Cause why !—I owe 
nothing to nobody.” 

“I’ve heard a good character of you in the neighbourhood,” replied the 
gentleman. 

‘Don’t doubt it,” replied Job, with honest confidence. ‘I should like to 
see that man, women, or child that could say black’s the white of my eye, that’s 
all. Pay everybody—wish I could say as everybody paid me !” 

After a little farther parley the gentleman induced Job to invite him to a 
conference in the little back room. 

‘* Your name is Job Cole, I believe ’” 

“You've hit it,—right as atrivet,” replied Job. 

‘* Your father’s name was?” — 

“t Job, too.”’ 

‘*‘ Have you, or had you, any relations ?’’ 

“Why, let me see—yes. There’s uncle John ; but I never set eyes on 
him. I’ve h’ard father talk of him. He went to the Ingeys when a youngster, 
—some—some thirty years ago—yes, thereabouts. But, if it’s the relations 
you want, I can settle your business ir. a jiffy. Here Fanny, bring down the 
Bible, you jade.” 

The Bible was biought, and on the fly-leaf were written the names and dates 
of birth of Job Cole, and Sarah Cummins, his wife, and his six children, the 
issue of his marriage. 

And where are all these brothers and sisters ’’ demanded the stranger. 

‘Dead! dead as herrings—gone to kingdom come a precious long time ago. 
I’m the only child they reared ; and between you and me and the post, I don’t 
think I’m to be sneezed at!” 

The gentleman smiled and bowed in acquiescence to the proposition. 

‘I’m perfectly satisfied,’ continued he, ‘of your identity ; and I have the 
pleasure to inform you that, by the death of your uncle John, you are the fortu- 
nate heir to a considerable property.” 

“You don’t say so?” exclaimed Job. ‘‘ Gadzooks '!—but stop a minute,” — 
and, rushing to a door which opened on the stairs, he bawled out, “ Mother 
Cole!—I say, mother Cole! My eyes! butif this ain’t just like a prize in 
the lottery. Better born lucky than rich. You'll take a drop o’ something, 
though? What’s your liquor ?” 

At this moment Mrs. Cole, who was busy washing, entered the room, her 
face flushed with the heat and exertion, and adorned with a broad-bordered cap 
of the true London smoke tone and colour. 

‘“‘ What the deuce is the matter?” said she, as she wiped her soaped and na- 
ked arms upon her blue apron. 

‘Matter enough,” replied Job, with exultation. ‘Sal, you baggage, this 
‘ere gentleman says that uncle John, as was in Ingey, has kicked the bucket, 
and left us lots o’ tin.” 

“Gracious goodness me!” exclaimed Mrs. Cole, flopping down in a chair 
** Well, to be sure ! I said something would happen. Foes a stranger in the 
~ag beet night, and a pus popped out on the hearth. Pray, sir, how much may it 

e now ?” 

“ Really, ma’am, Iam not empowered to say; but itis a large sum—a 
very large sum, | know.” 

** My goodness!” said Mrs. Cole, relapsing for a moment into silence, and 
then rising, cried, ‘‘ Where’s the gals? Dear me! it’s turned me quite topsy- 
turvy. Job, do call the gals.” 

Job obeyed, and Fanny, who had before made her appearance, entered, fol- 
lowed by Dolly, a younger sister about nine years of age, 


““Come here and kiss me, dears, do,” said Mrs. Cole. ‘ Poor things! 
There go to your father—we are ladies and gentlemen (?) now, and no mistake. 
Fanny, go wash your sister’s face and hands, and put on her Sunday clothes, and 
dress yourself—d’ ye hear ?” 

The children, delighted, quitted the parlour to execute her pleasing com- 
mands, and enjoy a holiday. 

** Excuse me, sir,’’ said Job, “but, if I may be so bold, when shall we touch 
the ready, and know all about it?” 

‘* Here is the card of my employers, Messrs. Smith, Robinson and Junes, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who will be glad to see you at twelve o’clock to-morrow, 
if that will suit your convenience, when they will give you every information, 
and put you in possession of the funds. ‘They also authorized me to say, that 
if you should require any money, that I was to advance it.” 

** That’s handsome, at any rate,” replied Job; “never refuse ready money. 
*Spose you tip a five pun note.” 

‘Anything you please,” said the obliging gentleman; and taking out his 
pocket-book, took a note of the amount required from a bundle of the same 
flimsy valuables. 

‘‘What a heap you’ve got there !’’ remarked Job, surprised. ‘I say, ex 
cuse me, but will you just let me have a peep at your trotters?” 

The gentleman extended his legs, and the superstitious Job, having assured 
himself that his visitor had really no hoof or tail, received the advance. And 
then they all laughed heartily, and Job and Mrs. Cole both pressed the 
bearer of the happy tidings to partake of their hospitality ; but he politely de- 
clined, promising to avail himself of their invitation when the business was 
finally settled. 

PART Il. 

At least half an hour before the appointed time, Job and his wife were recon- 
noitring Lincoln's Inn Fields, to discover the offices of Messrs. Smith, Robinson. 
and Jones. They both appeared in their Sunday clothes, with some alterna- 
tion and additions. Job’s short, black, scrubby crop of hair being surmounted 
with a new beaver, rather rough from the admixture of rabbit down, and en- 
circled by a broad riband and a steel buckle ; his ruddy, clean-washed face set 
off to advantage by a canary-coloured Belcher handkerchief, his shirt-collar, in 
the absence of starch, falling 4 la Byron ; a large red waistcoat, with black 
Spots, a blue coat, with yellow buttons, black smalls, and grey worsted stock- 
1ngs,—no gloves, but grasping an old brown cotton umbrella in bis right red hand, 
for the protection of Mrs. Cole’s new bonnet, *‘ purvided it should rain,” as she 
said ; and, as she had expended “a matter of thirty shilling” on that article, 
she felt very anxious about its safety ; and a very smart article it was too, being 
of a mongrel fashion between Whitechapel and the West End, displaying good 
materials, of a great variety of colours. A shawl, too,—a real eight quarier” 
shawl, depended from her broad shoulders, one point whereof nearly touched 
on bee and quite eclipsed the beautiful pattern of her smart gingham gown, 
with which ‘it did not harmonise either in colours or texture; but the poor soul 
was happy in her ignorance of true taste, although considerably “ flustered.”’ 

After referring twenty times to the well thumbed card, and reading down 
the - of names at almost every door, they discovered the object of their 


“ Caught him at last,neat as ninepence !” exclaimed Job. “Come along, 


old woman ;” and, entering the passage, he knocked at the door—a single timid 
knock. No answer. He knocked again—a good hard knock, and forgetting 
in his excitement, the object of his visit, actually cried out ‘“ Coals !” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Cole, checking him, ‘dont be a fool—don’t.” 

The door opened. 

“ Right asa trivet !” said he. 

‘“« What's your business ?”” demanded the clerk. 

“ Business !—oh ! that’s it,” giving the rumpled card. -‘ Don’t be afeared on 
it, young chap. It’s rayther s’iled to be sure ; but it’s all right. We ’re come 
about a matter o’ money.” 

“« Are you Mr. Cole?” 

“ Job Cole, at your service.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried the young man, becoming suddenly flexible, ‘“‘ do me the 
favour to walk in, sir. Never mind your shoes, ma’am,”’ continued he, 
addressing Mrs. Cole, who was rubbing her thick soles upon the mat at the 
door. 

They entered the clerk’s office, and never were clients more ceremoniously 
received ; one handed chairs, and another the ** paper,” while a third enter- 
ed a door, on which “ private” was painted in large letters. And they had scarce- 
ly seated themselves, before out popped their visitor of yesterday, smiling, and 
extending his hand. 

‘“‘ Our Mr. Robinson will be disengaged in a few moments, and will be happy 
to see you Mr. Cole. Good morning! madam,” turning to Mrs. Cole, 
ep shook her new bonnet and feathers at him and said, ‘‘ How d’ ye 

o1 , 

The clerks were all pretending to be busy at their desks ; out were, in fact, 
scraping away with their nibless pens, and glancing with curious eyes at the 
fortunate couple. 

Their acquaintance kept them in conversation, until summoned by a bell. 
“ Now, if you please,” said he, and, opening the door, introduced them to the 
presence of Mr. Robinson—a gentleman of the “ old school,” with powdered 
hair, and gold spectacles, whose bland and easy manners soon made them feel 
perfectly at home. 

Having requested their attention with a little preliminary congratulation upon 
their good fortune, he proceeded to read the last wil! and testament of ‘* Uncle 
John,” and, folding it up, continued, ‘ You understend the intent and meaning 
of this instrument !” inquired Mr. Robinson. 

* Not a jot, by the living Jingo!’ cried honest Job. ‘‘ It’s all ti-tum.ti and 
gibberish to me. Pray, sir, can’t you give it us in plain English.” 

Mr. Robinson smiled. 

‘* Well then, Mr. Cole, in plain English, this will bequeaths to you the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds, which at present produces five thousand 
pounds a-year, or nearly a hundred pounds per week. 

“ The devil it does !” exclaimed Job ; ‘‘ and what are we to do with it, 1 
should like to know ?” 

‘* Whatever you please,” replied Mr. Robinson ; “ it is left entirely at your 
disposal.” 

“* My goodness !”" exclaimed Mrs. Cole. ‘‘ Well, it’s bettertobe born lucky 
than rich.” 

“ Hold your fool's tongue, do,” interrupted Job. ‘I say, sir, have you the 
stulf here, or where is the dibs !” 

‘The money is invested in the Fives in the Bank of England,” replied Mr. 
Robinson, ‘“‘ where I should advise yo to keep it.”’ 

“ But, I say,” remarked Job, ‘* do you think it is safe! I’ve heard of banks 
breaking, you know.” 

«It’s perfectly safe, depend on't,” said Mr. Robinson, smiling. ‘ The half- 
yearly dividend is due next month, and my clerk shall go with you, if you please 
to receive it.” : 

** Thack’ee ! thank’ee !”" replied Job ; ‘I shall feel obleeged if you'll just 
put us in the way, like, for I don’t exactly understand these matters. I s’pose, 
old woman, we must sell the sticks, and cut the old shop! Perhaps, sir, it 
may be in your way to sell it; it has a good name, and the returns are not to 
be sneezed at ; it’s kept meand mine for a good many years.” 

‘| dare say we shall be able to dispose of the concern,” said Mr. Robinson, 
smiling at the importance he attached to the shop; at the same time he natur- 
ally inferred that the honest retailer of coals entertained a very inaccurate idea 
of the fortune which had unexpectedly devolved tohim. ‘ If you will allow 
me, I will also seek for a suitable house for you ; in fact, you will always find 
me ready to assist and advise you, and to protect your interests;”’ 

‘We're much obleeged to you, sir, I’m sure; ain't we, Job,’’ said Mrs 
Cole. 

“‘ Werry,” replied Job, lost in thought fora moment. ‘I tell you what it 
is, sir, I’m rather daized with this luck, and don’t hardly know which way to 
turn. Now I shouldn't just like to make ass of myself, you know, nor exactly 
let our neighbours think as we was proud so we'll consider on it. Meantime 
I shou'd like a trifle just for a shindy. There’s my old chum, Tom Simpson 
the grocer, he’s got a large family, and I know he wants a new front, ‘cause 
he’s talked tome about it. I s’pose a matter of twenty pounds or so would 
set all things to right in that quarter. Do yo think I may go as far as 
that ?” 

‘* Certainly,” replied Mr. Robinson ; * that isa mere trifle ; and although 
you will, of course, move in different society from what you have been accus- 
tomed to, I think it will redound greatly to your honour to remember those friends 
you have tried, and from whom you have received friendly offices. Suppose 
I advance you a hundred pounds now, and see me again to-morrow, or the fol 
lowing day’ 

‘* T should be afeared to have so much in the house, indeed I should, sir,” 
said Mrs Cole. ‘ Thirty willbe enough, and to spare.”’ 

“* Lots,” said Job. 





Mr. and Mrs Cole sat up nearly the whole night, talking over their great for- 
tune, and forming a thousand different projects for the future ; and after put- 
ting the amount upon paper, and puzzling over the sum for a considerable time, 
they at last began to have a glimmering ofthe extent and value of their posses- 
sions. 

They were both illiterate, but very guod-natured and rigat-minded people ; 
and Job, in the fulness of his heart, resolved to give away the remainder of his 
stock to the poor families who regularly dealt with him, and the very next morn- 
ing his shop was swarmed, and he was so happy. 

By the evening his shed was entirely cleared, and he sent tothe Blue Anchor, 
and borrowed chairs and tsbles, and ordered a hot supper, with oceans of drink, 
for all his friends and their families in the neighbourhood, amounting to about 
thirty persons in all. It was, in truth, a merry meeting, and the conviviality 
was kept up till a late hour. 

His chum, Tom Simpson, was eloquent and grateful, for Jeb had dropped in 
on the morning to invite him, and told bim he had hada bit of geod !uck in 
the way of a legacy ; and then touched upon the coveted new front to his pre- 
mises. 

‘* T’'ll stand a trifle towards it. Here, catch hold, Tom !”’ said he, putting a 
twenty-pound note into his hand, “ and don’t forget to come at eight,” 
and away he ran, leaving the astonished grocer in ecstacies at his unostentatious 
liberality. 

The next day the empty shed was opened as usual; and at eleven o’clock 
Job and his spouse repaired again to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Fortunately they 
had fallen into excellent hands, for the firm was not only highly respectable, 
but the Mr. Robinson they had seen was a gentleman, and a man of property, 
and felt a great interest inthe honest legatee. He took a house for them, and 
furnished it ; and at once proposed that the two girls should be forthwith sent 
to a first rate boarding-school. 

In respect of the father and mother, there existed a greater difficulty, 
for, he Job quaintly observed, ‘“ It was a difficult thing to teach an old dog new 
tricks.” 

Mr. Robinson, however, recommended a young gentleman of polished man- 
ners. but blessed with no fortune, who was to fill the situation of tutor, steward, 
secretary, and companion to Job ; and also provided Mrs. Cole with a compa- 
nion and housekeeper, “ to l’arn her manners,” as Job said, laughing. 

They both, however, had sense enough to see the propriety of this arrange- 
ment, and in six months had certainly made considerable advance, especially 
Mrs. Cole, for women of all grades are naturally more genteel than the male 
part of the creation ; as for Job, he could not for the life of him give up his 
accus‘omed pipe, and his pint of porter in the veritable pewter, before he re- 
tired for the night ; and this was the only luxury of his former days that he 
could not be prevailed upon to abandon. The girls rapidly improved and 
— i declared that he was convinced that education was a fine thing, 
after all. 

They could not, however, expend one-half of their income ; the luxuries of 
the richly-born they could neither understand nor appreciate ; but they gave 
away a vast sum in charity, although Job would not allow his name to be 
*“* stuck” in the papers. 

Mr. Robinson, who was a real friend, invited them frequently to his table in 
a family way, until, finding they were presentable, he gradually introduced 
them and their children in’o society ; and, as there was neither pride on Job’s 
part, nor a vulgar assumption on his wife’s, they were everywhere well receiv- 
ed, and gave in return such pleasant parties, under the direction and manage- 
ment of Mr. Frederick Lawson, the tutor, who was every way fitted by birth 
and taste to do the honvurs in an admirable manner. that their numerous ac- 
quaintances eagerly accepted the invitations, especially after the first party, 
when many went out of mere curiosity, but returned home with expressions of 





delight and amazement at the display. Job had discrimination enough to dis- 


cover that it was not his money alone that made these parties pass so pleasant. 
ly, but that it was the skilful arrangement of his tutor. 

On his first engagement he had paid him two hundred pounds per annum - 
but hearing that he had a widowed mo her and two sisters, whom he supported 
he generously added another hurdred, «nd gave a hint to Mrs. Cole to make 
them presents now and then. out of her superfluities, which the kind soul most 
readily complied with. 

When Fanny, his eldest daughter had attained her eighteenth year, he took 
her from school, by the advice of Mr. Robinson, and engaged an accomplished 
woman to finish hereducation. She was a quick, sprightly girl, and very 
pretty, and had already acquired a tone and manner which surprised and grati- 
fied her excellent parents. 

About a month after her return home, Job, addressing his tutor, said “ Mr, 
Lawson, Mrs Cole and me have been thinking—” 

‘* Mrs. Cole and J have been thinking, if you please, sir,” interrupted Mr, 
Lawson. 

“Well, never mind grammar, and all that, just now.” continued Job, « for [ 
am speaking natural. e’ve been thinking that it’s rather awkard since 
— has come home to have a young gentleman always fluttering about 

er.” 

Mr. Frederick Lawson blushed and trembled ; he evidently saw the issue ; 
he bowed, and was silent. . 
‘* Now tell me, don’t you think a likely young fellow like you is dangerous 
human nature is human nature, you know. You and me have always been 

— and I owe you a great —_ . speak your mind.” . 

‘* Tam sorry to confess, sir, that I think you are perfectly rj ; 
views,” conlten Mr. Lawson. . “ oi te yom 

“Cool ! said Job ; ** then you don’t fret much about leaving ?” 

‘Indeed, sir, you wrong me—” 

‘‘ And perhaps you don’t think the girl’s worth looking at, and there’s no 
danger.” 

“Sir I dothink she isa very charming young lady ; but I have never re. 
garded her in any other light than the daughter of a liberal and kind-hearted 
patron. 

“ You think the old_coalman’s daughter not good enough, mayhap, for a 
gentleman !” 

‘*T am too poor and dependent to entertain any thoughts upon the sub. 

ect.” 
' ‘‘ Nonsense ! a gentleman's a gentleman, if he hasn’t a scuddick. To cyt 
the matter short, if youcan make up matters with Fan, I shall be glad to have 
such a son-in-law, that’s all. And Mrs. Cole’s my way of thinking ; so lok 
to it.” 

A month after this singular téte-d téte, Mr. Frederick Lawson led Frances 
Cole, the daughter of Job Cole, Esquire,to the hymeneal altar And _ proud 
was the honest old old coalman of such an alliance ; although many scheming 
mammas, who had eligible sous were terribly put out, and wondered what the 
old fool could have been thinking of ; and he worth a plum, too. 








A Nover Monomaniac.—A cottage at the head of Newton, occupied by 
two young ladies, has for several days past been besieged by a green linnet, 
who, the moment one of the inmates leaves the house, attacks her and does 
everything im its power to annoy her, such as darting in her face, and srriking 
her with its wings, all the while chirruping in its most enraged key. Although 
several times stunned by diving at the windows and doors, it has always got 
away from every attempt to capture it, and keeps its watch day and night ona 
tree at the rear of tne house, whence its sallies are made at every opportunity. 
No cause can be assigned for this antipathy on the part of the little warbler, as 
no injury has been done to it, so far as is known by any of those it seems to 
consider its enemies. Ayr Advertiser. 


Castor anv Potiux.—One of the leading counsel on the Home Circuit, be- 
ing unable the other day to find his hat in the robing-room at Westminster Hall, 
exclaimed that he had lost his castor. ‘Then take Pollock's”? (which happen- 
ed to be lying near), was the apt and ready rejoinder of Sir William Follett. 


Aw Intsh Warrer at a Pusiic Dinner.— Sir,” says a waiter whom I had 
asked for a currant jelly for the haunch—(there were a dozen such smoking on 
various parts of the table, think of that, Mr. Cuff!)—* Sir,” says the waiter, 
‘ there’s no jelly, but I’ve brought you some very fine lobster sauce !” 

Irish Sketch Book. 

A short time ago, a person was walking in the church-yard at Worksop, and, 
meeting with an old gentleman meditating among the tombs, he broke the silence 
by saying to him, “1 wonderhow many times this small spot of earth hath eaten 
up the whole of the inhabitants of this place.” After pausing a short time the 
old gentleman replied, saying, “J have seen four Dukes of Kingston, (meaning 
he had known four successive possessors of the estate,) four Dukes of Norfolk, 
four Earls of Scarborough, four Knights, Esqrs., four Foljambes, Esqrs., four 
Mellishes, Esqrs., four ministers of that church, four clerks, and four sextons.” 


A Dear Bortie or Wine.—The Editor of the Richmond Enquirer has re- 
ceived notice from a correspondent in Bremen that he has sent him a bottle of 
the celebrated “‘rose,”’ which is 228 years old. The writer gives this account 
of it :— 

This rare article can only be ob’ained at the cellars in half bottles, and then 
in smal] quantities. Until recently it was only permitted to be used as a me- 
dicine in cases of extreme illness. Its flavour is exquisitely delicious, though 
its taste is not peculiarly rich. A thimble full is as much as is usually drank 
at atime. You may rely upon its having attained the age of 228 years! It 
was made about the time Pocahontas was born. 

This bottle of wine cost originally 20 cents. By allowing two per centum 
for leakage, shrinking, &c , and six per centum on the purchase money added 
to the principal annually, afterwards bearing a like interest, and you may make 
the present cost seven millions eight hundred and eighty-four thousand scven 
hundred and nineteen do/lars and twenty-eight cents!!! A lerger sum than 
the entire public debt of Virginia. For my own gratification, I employed an 
accurate arithmetician to make a calculation for me, and the above is the as- 
tonishing result. A single bottle of wine worth, at prime cost, with compound 
legal American interest, the enormous amount of $7,884,719 28. 


FLeas.—A chatterbox ran about the town of Bath, warning his friends against 
ever sleeping at the Golden Lion, where he had been most grievously bitten by 
fleas. 

‘You remind me,” said one of the parties thus addressed, “ of the punish- 
ment threatened by Horace to the man who should attack him, 

* Fle-bit, et insignis tota cantabitur urbe.’ ” 

When the late Lord Erskine, then going the circuit, was asked by his landlord 
how he had slept, he replied, 

‘Union is strength, a fact of which some of your inmates seem to be unawale ; 
soe had the fleas been unanimous last night, they might have pushed me out 0! 
bed.” 

“Fleas |”? exclaimed Boniface, affecting great astonishment, “1 was 20 
aware that I had a single one in the house.” ; 

**T don’t believe you have,” retorted his Lordship, “they are all married, 
and have uncommonly large families !” , 


Hopre.—Hope is like a poplar beside a river—undermined by that which feeds 
it—or like a butterfly, crushed by being caught—or like a fox-chase, of which 
the pleasure is in the pursuit—or like revenge, which is generally converted into 
disappointment or remorse as soon as it is accomplished—or like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, in running after which, through pools and puddles, you are not likely to 
catch any thing—but a cold. : ; 

Lorp Broveuam’s Hanpwritinc.—On Thursday night, in the House 0 
Lords, Lord Brougham drew the attention of the Earl of Aberdeen to a letter 
from Lord Corehouse, correcting some error which the Noble Ear! had, in the 
discussions respecting the Scottish Church, made respecting his (Lord C. s) 
Opinions on that subject. Upon this the following colloquy took place :— 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, as it had been said by the Noble and Learned 
Lord, “ it was easy to get any opinion, and, therefore, that he should like to s¢€ 
the case which had been submitted,” it was only necessary for him (the Earl of 
os ani to add, that the case submitted to Lord Corehouse was the bill it- 
self. 

Lord Brovcuam observed, that he had stated in his letter to his Noble Friend 
opposite that he had a communication to make from Lord Corehouse. 

The Earl of AberpEEN—I did not see any such words. 

Lord Broucham—Look at the letter. d 

The Earl of AperpeeN—I did look at it, but I could not read it.—{L0 
laughter. } ; 

A Spanish journal states that, in consequence of the abundance of the _ tain 
of oranges of an excellent quality, in the south of Spain, and the difficulty - 
disposing of them for exportation at a good price, several of the _—< aa 
vert them into wine, which is said to be of a delicious quality, an resembling 
much in flavour the wine of Madeira. 
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LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, ber 
HE Races over the Oakland Course will commence on Tuesday, the 3d of Octovely 
and continue five days. h. ft. 
FIRST DAY—The Metcalfe Stake for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, "are 
to which the proprietor of the Oakland House will add a Silver Pitcher, value oe. ver 
or more to make a race, to name and close the 10th of Aug. next. Address Y. N. @)'°" 
Louisville, Ky. 
SECOND DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200, two mile heats. 
THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $400, three mile heats. 
rn hb Cpa wd ay i Phased - sey T . 
FIFT AY—Proprietor’s Purse . mile hea 8 n 5. 
(July 8.) at "" ¥. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 
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, SPLENDID MISERY. “AMERICAN 
There is recorded (in the life of Theodore Hook), in more than usual detai} ~ : : y 
: al detail. TORF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 


one winter visit at the seat of a nobleman of almost unequalled wealth 


__ She Spirit of the Cimes, 927 














STALLIONS FOR 1843. 


Dy Noticeslike the followi , 
son for Five Dollars in re wing (never exceed 





two lines) will beinserted during the sea- 
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; lontly artient: y ancl « sax antiana ; - 
—evidently particularly fond of Hook, and always mentioned in terms of real FOR JULY, 1843 ikasinestandael ‘¢ ** Spirit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
gratitude, even affection. Here was a large company, including some of the ; willbe made. 0” 8¢8 Mdetail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis peper, no charg 
ery highest names in England ; the party seem to have remained together for WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR ANDREW, by Sir C 
V . & J : abs tina getl i : y Sir Charle i ’ } . 
more tnan a fortnight, or if one went the place was immediately filled by another HE JULY num re. : Tt! Vol. RIV aid Warrenton, Fauquier Co. Va a ered, at Asthut M- Payne's stable, 5 miles west of 
tingaiahed by Gatiedemdinienn at Mint ond Tinie J me VF <r JULY number of this Magazine (veing No. VI!., Vol. XIV.) was pub- ; Ya.,at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 
not less disting y a van ages oO} birt an ortune ; Hook's is the only | shed ON the ‘st inst. at the Uffice of the ~ Spir:t of tne Times,” No.1 Barclay. | BELSHAZZAR, Imp ,by Blackiock Out of N y $i 
uptitiec name—except a led captam and chaplain or two, and some misses of Street, amersican Hote}. Embellished by the fol.owlng engraving :-—— Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 bee ie bY bo om he Os ihe stenie of 
musical celebrity. What a struggle he has to maintain! Every Thursday he | PORTRAIT OF WAGNER: CLARION, by Monmouth Sciplcaae aS ee eis — ae 
miust meet the printer of John Bull, to arrange the paper for Saturday's impres- | Engraved on Stee! by Nalpest, from a Painting by Trove. Neck, Monmouth Co.,N. J, at $20 and $30 cola en Pen dikcnitadaneaeee 
“71 * ‘ She |: ree ° ° ; . J . | pal - ’ a Di c Ss, ’ f:com. 
sion. While the ”“ are shooting or hunting, he clears his head as well as | ductive: DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist,dam by Muleyvat Wa 5 yee ey 
Pete steals ¢ . a * — i z I N : Miss. 95 ig a alee , m.J. Minor’s stable atche 
ae a and ws a“ “ + a oe ee articles. W nen they go to bed on Resse Mies tee. iseld ds ibe cd ie diabbe eeicddpiccedttibiics. BB liss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groom. . : ™s 
W ednesday night, he smuggies imseil into a post-chaise, and is carried fiftv Epsom Races—The Derby and the Oaks Siakes, 3843 ..........2..2.-----22------- 366 | HUSSAR., Imp. (formerly Talma), light grey, by Blue B 
miles across the country to some appuinted “ Blue Boar”? or “* Crooked Billet.” | gs Hf Weane: > By te Editor... ....ccnnccccecc cree ecccecneneee-eee---------- 367] Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. onnet, dam by Prunella, at Geo. 
ny ease : ic = ~ . ° Ay ne Foints ofa r a 374 . . 
Thursday morning 1s spent in overhauling correspondence, in all the details of On Training the Roan: is Wackond Darvill, V.S..e0. ROE) ORNATE 373 IBRAHIM PACHA, Imp. (a thorough-bred Arabian, imported by © 
the editorship. He with hard driving gets to the neighbourhood of the Castle | Training Dogs for the Gun: By an A.M. of CARRNIRON, < cciititidcodi~tetdieen o-oo 379 S.N.. in the frigate Constitution,) at Elkton, Md., at 998—Inceph Carton honed” . 
when the dressing bell is ringing. Mr. Hook’s servant has intimated that his mas- Wolf Hunting in T)linojs : By J. © ccc pce pncpenaceccesoresescsncscoces aan eereeeees 384 | JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, out of Matiida by Comus at the Oakland c. 2 : : 
ter is slightly indisposed ; he enters the gate as if from a short walk in the Seren Seta a ad wep sing £ By * A Quiet and Easy Observer”’........ ++---- 385 | Ky., at $50.—Lewis Sherley. awvand Course, Louisville, 
ease thes Pa , pallingeP ads * way! Jest saint: orse Racing in France: By‘ Redcoat ”........- REESE OEE PTS MF wend OG 
wood; na half an hour behold him answering placidly the inquiries of the | Notes of a Sporting Adjutant Moeineys Be ieee oe eee "= ag9 | MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. Peebles. in North: 
ladies—his headache fortunately gone at last—quite ready for the turtle and wag eri of English eee Ie A. 3 SE ETE I v2... 395 | _8mpton Co., N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the groom. 
eee ates! Sets ¥: ; P : " ‘the ; nm hh. W203 pO FMRING 32 SERSes, Ae. : WE PERT ETY ”.. .....occoscarcacccececcncceces 398 | MARGRAVE I by Mul d byE j ; ; 
champagne—puns rattle like a hail shower—*“ that dear Theodore ” had never | a , say-B ly ~~~ a cvcveces anes cocescescosessseoses vis f mp., by Muley, dai by Election, willstand this season 
2 “iN, 2 : a ppurtenances of the Horse: By Lieut.-Ce)]. Hamil oP ae ee! ae ae aed : at Beifield, Va., at 
been more brilliant. Ata decorous hour the great lord and his graver guests | Winners on the last Derby: By 7 woes Ae oi Mi) eae eRe a i $40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. “ : 
retire; it is supposed that the evening is over—that the house is shut up. But Rules and Regulations of the New York Trotting Clad... .ccccce erceeee wee eeneesee 411 SARPEDON,Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wim. G. Skille 
Hook is quartered in a long bachelors’ gallery with a-half-dozen bachelors of rower nda gy te bg Bang eererenes so eeeceeeee ser eee ewer nn eeeee a man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expirationof the season. 
ur different calibre. One of them a dashing young earl, proposes what the | Notes ofthe Month: By the Editor Pe Ee oet hater Seared iadersteeihekpcoste ae SHERIFF PACHA, Jmp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott, U.S. Navy),at 
Diary calls “ suiething comfortable > in his dressing room. Hook, after a The Match between Fashion and | Rothschild 416 emt toma ate a2 db t tre 
sleepless night and busy day, hesitates, but is persuaded. The broiled bones Cassandra..........2..-22------ 415 | Training Stable at Washington... 417 SIR ROBERT, i i by Bobadil, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hill, Washin-3 
trended by more champagne—Roman punch—hot brandy and water finallv : nay tee Nagel ceewccce Sdunces ee sep wet a ae Sk ER se ton County, N. Y. 
Tepe catiiveae tal nm {oar ae Orde | (7 aay TOC CK nc ewne neces ecace ied 32> - SER COI Sik cv cswtdecasive “ ‘ ra ai 
r there are plenty of butlers and grooms of the chamber ready to minister to Return of George Martin......... “* | Countess Plater.................. 4“ STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course, 
delights of the distant gallery, ever productive of fees to man and maid. Fa}! Meeting at Lexington........ 416 | Reel........ Xda hindered Seger ow near Alexandria, D. C. 
; h: AY r val « dh Oe rec ae Y q 1 ssceeebesoces +6 g “é } 7‘. ? : 
end is that on play deep, “rm that Theodore loses a great deal more tae er Etetne dite dbseeton —, nen ny Intelligence ” 3 TALMA, Imp., light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 
na than he hac rought with him from town, or knows how to come at if Havana Race Course..._. ae TORNADO, at the stable of H. Alfred Conover, near the Union Course, L. I., at $20 for 
1e were there. But he rises the next morning with a swimming, bewildered Exportation of Foxes ............ - ‘* | Racing in China......... ae en thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 
head, and as the fumes disperse, perceives that he must write instantly for American Racing Calendar,1643. Races at TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cold 
noney. Nodifliculty is to be made ; the fashionable tailor (alias merciless Jew), Leaves, Ky » Oakland Course.. 418 | Louisville, Ky., Trial Races ...... 422 Spring, L. 1., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. 
er : a 7 , : ; ex ington l ceceusdhetehiaece’ vashvil lidda dee betlecuse ct — “ 
whom he discloses the cause, must, on any terms, remit a hundred pounds Shelbyville Tenn ney 420 ayaa pe hae Be fee onl TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley 
return of post. It is accomplished—the debt is discharged ‘Thursday comes Oi Gees, Be re gas Philadelphia and Camden ........ * near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 
round again, and again he escapes to meet the printer. This time the printer Alexandria, D.C., Mount Vernon “ New York, Union Course, L. I.... 424 VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana vy Gohanna, near Jefferson City 
brings payment of salary with him, and Hook drives back to the castle in great a2 ne 5h | plate 199 | I Beton, ouiaans weceereceweerne 427 Missouri, at $50, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. 
= EE NE - : ae ° , : a z mr - ed 22 4 Las scan temebeusinn oe 4464) yo ee a eeacecoresese } 
clet Exactly the same scene recurs a night or me aterw ards. Phe salary JOHN RICHARDS, | WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of George A. Wylie, Gallatin, 
il] goes. When the time comes for him at last to leave his splendid friend, he Proprietor of the‘* American Tur! Register,” and “* Spirit of the Times.” | _Tena.,at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 
finds that he has lost a fortnight as respects a book that must be finished within | Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advance. | WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Johnstow 
, month or six weeks—and that what with travelling expenses hither and | Fulton County, New York. i ‘ ‘ : me 
hit] oy ee SE = ‘ ees . Than easenma : : : IPE SAGE eee EE peer ans 
jither (ie has to defray the printer s too), and losses at play to silken c oxcombe Che American Sporting Chronicle, | WOvUDPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbon County 
vo considered him as an admirable jack-pudding, and also as an invaluable alia ibs : i‘ | Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s 40 and $50 , 
7 tins ae A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER fee eo rcerninebeaees ok aes wor 
ceon since he drains his glass as well as tills it—he has thrown away more "oP —- ee ee ee | IMPORTED TRUSTEE 
1 ° e r 77 . 
ey than he could have earned by the labour of three months in his ownroom at Two Dollars per annum. Tas magnificent horse (the property of WaLTeR LivinesTon, Esq , of New York,) 
t tulham. But then the rumble of the green chariot is seen well stocked with ao sire + ae ogg oe Turf, and other winners, is now at m 
ey PER a Ny ee ; oe SiecileRadn ‘thie alr eel P ; ; _ : | Stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!! be let to ma t Fi - 
gions ints and hares, as it pauses and — through — “ . rockfords, _ The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turi Register” and the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” | lars the ooneen, nai to the pote ahaes be paidin all cases before cance 
Carlton, or the Atheneum; and as often as the Morning Post alluded to the will commence, on the ist of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the | away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 
AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” wi.ch, from the extent, novelty, and at- | commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 





ile peer’s Christmas court, Mr. Theodore Hook’s name closed the paragraph 


f © Fashionable Intelligence.” JaMEBS L. BRADLEY. 


Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. 
ECLIPSE STABLES, 


traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to al] 
classes of thecommunity. The * Chronicie”’ will be essentially devoted to the inte 
the Parmer, the Breede), and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 








ee aka rests of : : 
THE HORRORS OF WATERLOO. © Day, and Literary and Theatiica! Intelligence will render it grateful to the gencra! G!TUATED at the end of Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 

The late Sir Charles Bell, in a letter published in the Memoirs and Corres- | reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher's purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 
dents of Fr is H. er, gives the fullowing harrowiog account of his sur | T. Porter, Esq., so long and faverably known throughout the Union as the editorof | TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if no 
cnuenis OF Lrancis £10rner, Bives the to g he B BCCOMBY OF IGS SUT* the “Spirit of the Times” ant! the ‘Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wil] | SUperior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 


claim his attention in the management of the “ Chronicle.” and first | inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give | Story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. end it will give reports of all the Races | ‘hiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
throughout the United States and Canada, with Cescriptions of the most important | buggy wagons.and as many superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
racing evegts in Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. public convenience. Charges to suit the times. , : 
TRvUTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this Drovers wil! find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
country. A few years <ince it was exclusively confined to New York aud Philadelphia, | tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, | OWN account, consecvently he will be able to aid his patronsin making sale of their 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montrea!, and severa! ot ities. Great attention | Stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will be given to this department; that a wholeseme rivalry be maintained, ali the | Will always take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 
Trotting amateui$ and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 


great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wi)! be recorded. t ‘ ; ¢ 
BLOOD STOCK.—A)! Importations ef Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im. | for their horses int ox stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in their 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—se'lected essays on the Breeding and | own stables. Wm. G.HAUN, 


cical practice on the wounded at the battle of Waterloo: 
“July, 1815. 
‘‘My dear Horner,—I write this to you, after having been some days at home, 
igaged in my usual occupatio:s, ard, consequently, disenchanted of the hor- 
ors of the battle of Waterloo. I feel relief in this, for certamly if I had 
vritren to you from Brussels, [ should have appearcd very extravagant. An 
bsulute revolution took place in my economy, body and soul ; so that I who 
known to require eight hours sleep, found first three hours, and then one 
our and a half sufficient, after days of the most painful exciiement and bodily 
exertion. 


pT 
to 
w 


her ¢ 





‘ After I had been five days engaged with the prosecution of my object, 1 | Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review o! Stallions, with pedigree, per- (Dec. 8.] 
1th: . ak onenn <i : id w - left tally without | fermances, etc., wil! be published. —_ 
nd that the best cases, that is, the most horrid wounds left totally without ’ p 
. 1 FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., N. J., will be prepared the ceming 


istance, were to be found in the hospital of the Fiench wounded. This 
tal was only forming ; they were even then bringing these poor c eatures 
from the woods. It is impossible to convey to you the picture of human 

ry continually before my eyes. What was heart-rending in the day was 
tolerable at night; and I rose and wrote, at four o'clock in the morning, to 
the chief surgeon Gunning, offering to perform the necessary operations upon 


In addition to a wide correspondence, 
sin the language, from which 


‘* Chronicle” to the bestof the editor’s ability. 
he isin the receipt of allthe best Agricultural Publication 
copious extracts wil! be made. 

SPORTING INTBLLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘* Spirit of the 
Times,” the ** Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, athome and abroad, and socomplete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intejligence wi!! be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
rising all the On Dits in the Sperting World. 


Spring to execute orders for thorongh-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows,lately 
| procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two tothree months old, will be delivered, well 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
nished, wnen desired, at $3 per bbl. 

Persons desiring eitnerpigs or full grown animals, can be supplied with ali the advan- 





ops 





the French. At six o’clock I took the knife in my hand, and continued inces- FIELD, RURAL. and AQUATIC SPORTS.—Ali the manly diversions which give | '@8¢8 of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of canal 
, ; -ePNn}i ~ “C , and aanain the wit : eee ¢ Ba Seat oe ag pinay wipes nie tecenn ee = = tr; Spo! ‘ a ivertis ’ i ing j ; 
santly at work till seven in the evening; and so the second day, and again the | zest to jife will be appropriately regarded, and come in for a large share of the editor’s vork. rtation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s pets re 
vird day. attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the natal ec. 24.) 
English and other Sporting Magazines wil! be given, together with origina! detailsof all BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


‘All the decencies of performing surgical operations were soon negiected ; 


le [ amputated one man’s thigh, there lay at one time thirteen, all beseech JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 


HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 


these recreations in this country. 


It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘‘ Sporting Chronicle” 








yn 

to he take “ft . > , ¢ 2memb what ILS nt ; sorts. ¢ that in its < : will be f > ne terve he diernesi 4 . - t 1 

ing te be taken next; one full of entreaty, one calling upon me to re member what it $s name imp ad J gw that in its columns will be feung, at intervals, the discussion kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 

y promise to take him, another execrating. It was a strange thing to feel | 27° 'e Narratives which pervain to article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 

y clothes stiff with blood, and my arms powerless with the exertion of using; Racing, Parming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, | inthe market. The pubiic can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, as well as 
EY GP : i} : : mind es Pe Ey i ae Trotting, Hunting, Pedesirianism, Biihards, Importations | by the very common style in which itisputup. — 

1e knife : and peoee extraordinary sul, to find raf mind calin amidst so 3 — BioodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, “* Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 

ty of suffering: but to give one of these objects access to your ieeings Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, lent,” or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” aud that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 

was to allow yourself to be unmanned for the performance of aduty. It was Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. signature. =a 
; I , . 7 HENRY JESSOP begs le: ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 


|; man to 71 Johu,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. ( May 8-t.f.] 


| 
€ss painful to louk upon the whole, than to contemplate one object. NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leadiag objects of the “‘ Chronicle” are | 
‘When I first went round the wards of the wounded prisoners, my sensations | of 5 sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shail not be eehind hand in va- | 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 





g ce 
vere very exiraordinary. | We had every where heard of the manner in whick | "aj rd glean’ Unerasur, end tie Corrert Newt of aD vera, and Bale 
these men had fought, nothing could surpass their devoteduess. In a long w. rd, | will demand the editor's best efurts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
conta! ing fifty, there was no expression of suffering, no one spoke to his neigh- bse mia he w t brndtee. garages e esa tare 0 yore sth hiw five age hoe 
uur. There was a resentful, sullen rigidness of face, a fierceness in theirdark ieaecantnitc Aaniomiate histrionie dist votes tea ese ay sa tothe“ b - ne | 
yes, as they lay half covered in the sheets. , cle” with confidence for encourage.nent and support. 

‘ Sunday.—I was interrupted, and now I perceive I was falling into the SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the Chronicle,” will be so 
sstake of attempting to convey to you the feelings which took possession of | mansged.as zie geo al the rst, It wil te Conpmsed of every caity Ol mat 
1e, amidst the miseries of Brussels. After being eight days among the —scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing 
vounded, I visited the ficld of battle. The view of the field, the gallant into our columns. P q 
stories, the charges, the individual instances of enterprise and valour, recalled 

me to the sense which the world has of victory and Waterloo. But this was 
transient, a gloomy, uncomfortable view of human nature is the inevitable con- 
sequeuce of looking upon the whole as [ did, as I was forced to do. 

‘Tt is a misfortune to have our sentiments so at variance with the universal 

But there must ever be associated with the honours of Waterloo, 


TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. 
‘F\UE subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of rifling 
guns, Wish to introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their real 
qualities. 
* Ist. Great accuracy and steadiness of shooting. 2d. They do not require wiping du- 
ring a whole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 3d. They wili project 
a ball farther with accuracy than any other nfle now in use. 

All orders left at the Military and Sporting Establishment of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 
No. 204 Broadway, wt! be promptly alended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
may be seen, further information obtained, and also from the following gentlemen, who 
are now using ourrifles, and have kindly permitted us to refer to them -—S. Lloyd, 164 
Forsyth-street, E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cock, 371 Pearl-s treet, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Houston-streets, New York, and C. Spieas, Hoboken, N. J. 

WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 
(June 24-3m.] No. l¢ Garden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 
J IM CROW, a fine dapple grey colt, 4 yrs. old this spring, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 
(bred by the late Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzun. 





e 


wecan glean of wit and merriment, will be 


crowded -_—_—— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Two dollars. 

7 No name whatever wil! be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 

paid. Al! leiters mus: be post paid. : 

ICP Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘** Sporting Chronicle” for 

Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times ” and ‘* Turf Register,” No. J 

Barclay-street. New York. 





sentiment. 


Lo my eyes, the most shocking signs of wo ; to my ear, accents of entreaty ; oe ee = nee a : or) by’: : 
ostery from the manly breast, interrupted forcible expressions of the dying, at ny ply nar han ts tine Bd eile Wa ne +3 
i ‘ ‘ . ie} ose , pd a > 


A very valuable single-varrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- | 
ported from Westley Rickards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. {Apr. 29.) 


in a letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
na Sane speed, therefore he will be sold. 
FISHING TACKLE | Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. -For her I was 
OHN CONROY, No. 59 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improve | perened © en er Cup, at the Fair of the American Institute last Octcber, as the best 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a ful! assortment of tackleof the be | For sevend apply to Wm T. Porter, Es3., or of the subscriber 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthis country. (Feb. 26—6m.3 East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29.) * HENRY WATSON. 


i ewrn _ ANDERSON 'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, | Ra TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
MP HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles trom the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
. from the Railroad Depot.) 2 = a kee city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comvortable room set apart | business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
fortheiruse. LiquorsandSegars of excellent quality, and KIRK'S celeb ated ALBANY | despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
PALE ALE always on hand. J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. ® 


noisume smells. I must show you my note books, for as I took my notes of | 

cases generally by sketching the ubject of our remarks, it may convey an ex- 

cuse for thisexcess of sentiment. 
Faithfully yours, “C, BELL.” 











Eprrors in Denmarx —It appears by accounts from Copenhagen, that Herr 
Hensen thereof, and editor of the Faedrenelander daily newspaper, having given 
e{fence to government in an inexplicable paragraph, was cominitted to a dark so- 
litary cell and bread and water, till he made the amende honorable. In our more 
favoured country many of the votaries of the press endure confinement and 











> 
5 








spare diet enough without committing any crime at all. 





: FOR SALE, ; 
fhe thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 

a Dogand Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price a 
They can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 


profitable investment. 
{March 4.) 


of Pearl. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. 


THO. AND J.J FLOURNOY, 
A TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New Faris his 
(March 18-Jy.) 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
tte new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner c 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinit 
f the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May 
lt wil! be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels con ointly, having 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante ilafe The rooms, whichare unusually large anc 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day,andanequally 
1andsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2per aay. Inthe Restaurant every attainadle delicacy will be servec 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almos: 
European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been engaged 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, tine 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may favo 
them with a visit, literally and truly a “* House of Accommodation for St--agers.”’ 
J. M. ANDERSON & SON. 
Philadelphia, April. 1843 {April 39) 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S 


I. ye HONEY DEW Fise Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed thei 
for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
** Air Cured Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
All orders will be punctually 


extensive arrangements 


pepe yoety cxesale their orders to any amount. es 
a earl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 
wi: : “JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 


N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned, and the 


money refunded. (Sept, 24.) 





anes "a a eae N.B. “ Bell's Life in London,” ** Tom Spring's Life in London,” and various other Lon 


don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 
NEW IMPORTATION OF THE FINEST SPORTING GUNPOWDER, 
FOR WOODCOCK, PHEASANT, PARTRIDGE, SNIPF,. AND CANVASS-BACK 
YARTER & HARVEY. of Hounslow Heath near London, inventors aud makers of 
he the Patent Diamond Grain Gunpowder (which has superseded eve:y other article 
of the sort in Europe), beg to inform the citizens of New York, and the United States 
generally, that it istheir intention of shortly forming an agency in New York for the 
sale of the above patented article. The desideratum so long looked for, of a gunpow- 
der which will not, in many days’ use, foul the gun, is in this valuable invention brought 
to perfection, whilst the strength }s increased, and in the same ratio a much smaller 
quantity necessary for the charge. As soon #8 arrangements are made with retail 
agents, the Sporting public attached to gunnery will be put in pessession of the modus 
operandi of thie new and valuabie article. In the meantime, address Mr. WM. T. POR- 
TER. Ecitor ef the “ Spiritof the Times,’’ Barclay street. [June 1.2 


NEW YORK URGEONS' BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 

No. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the affiicted are hereby informed that they can obtain is 
i this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Principal of the Imstitute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He ajso has invente: 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worr 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it car 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. . 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chi) 


ri aining them from school, J. KNIGHT, M. D. 
ore wiiiey peteaing ie . Principal ofthe Institute 











BAGATELLS TABLES. . i 

i men’s rosewood and mahogany Writin 
spores Drestitg Gases, Cabinets, &c. &¢., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and ‘warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An a 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 


id the lowest wholesale prices, at 
(gr country store-keepels, a the soe iS COLSEY & O°S Manufactory, 


26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New York. 
N.B. The Charleston Courier, and Boston Evening Gazette, will please A ang the 
as boveix months, and send their bills to this office for payment. 2 (May 13.) 


Desks, Ladies’ Work 





DUCKS, | 





All communications must be post paid. , 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
New Yorr Augus 2.—[aug. 27-1.f.J 
CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 
NGUS SPEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
A former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. é : ns 
The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 


Itis the determination of Mr. S. to spare no p ] | 
the mahet affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 


compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 
Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows: 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's Ordinary)... ....2...ceeeceeeereees--* $8 pr. week 
Do. do. (Ladies? OrdiMary)......... se. ceeeeeceeecceecceeee-s 10 pr. week 
Transient Boarders... 2. -0e--- nce cece nrc cern nese cesneweencenspeeeseesees lt pr. day. 


(Gct.15.) 





ains to provide his Table with the best 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE'S.COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has ust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
poarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilence and fidelity cam 


bestow. : 
tof G. DRUMMOND ITIUNT, where carriages, 
The stables are under the managemen 3 whemay bah ag 


uggies, and horses are always ready for thos ’ t 
: He pl es himself to nem neither trouble o” expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart frora this house. 
N.B. a 3 charges have been reducedto correspond with the present state ofthe times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 3B 
Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—(May7.J . B. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


July 8. 
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NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE THEATRES. 
ETTERS on business connected with the St. Charles Theatre \New Orleans), and 
the Mobile Theatre, may be addressed to us at St. Louis (Missouri) until the Ist of 
October next. The above named Theatres will be opened under our management ou or 
about the Ist ef Nov. next; the la tter having been leased yy James Caldwel!, Esq. 
(July 8-2t.J LUDLOW & SMITH. 
= 








Ghings Cheatrical. 


The Park Theatre has closed for the season, and Mr. Simpson has left for 
Englaaod, where we trust he will be successful in securing attraction that will 
amply fulfil his expectations. 

The French company at Nisto’s, are dividing the applause of the town with 
“Tue Ravevs,” and the house is nightly filled with the most fashionable au- 
diences. It is altogether the most desirable place of resort for a summer even- 
ing in town. 

The Italian company from Havana are playing at the Chesnut St. Theatre, 
Philadelphia, but with what success we have not yet been able to learn. It 
will be here directly. 

The Seeuins, Surivat, and Mrs. Baitey are playing with great success, 
with Cuppenpatx, at Cincinnati. 

Luptow & Smiru, so long and favorably known as the managers of the West- 
ern Theatres, have ‘enlarged the sphere of their usefulness,” as will be seen 
by their advertisement in our columns. They now have under their direction 
three of the largest and most beautiful theatres in this country, and they feel 
disposed to offer the most liberal terms to talented m mbers of the profession. 
To any “stars” that may meditate revolving or shooting about in our theatrical 
firmament, we commend the advantages offered by these managers, assuring all 
who may be unacquainted with them that they will find them always liberal, 
fair, and paying managers, as well as gentlemen and princely good fellows. 








Signora CasTeLLan’s second Concert—at the Tabernacle, on Thursday even- 
ing—was another brilliant triumph. We incline to the belief of ‘* Gemotice” 
that “‘ she is decidedly the best singer that ever sang on this continent. Mali- 
bran, before she left America, had not approached her, nor do we believe that it 
was until an advanced period of her splendid career, if at all, that she could 
transcend Castellan.” This is stronger language than many admirers of the 
Signorina Garcia will “ cotton to,” perhaps, but it is certainly the opinion of a 
great majority of those who heard her at the Tabernacle. That immense 
building, the most spacious in this city, was crammed. ‘The most eminent 
divines, the ablest and most laborious lawyers, the heaviest merchants, the 
most distinguished men in every profession in the city, were in attendance, as 
well as the whole body of musical amateurs, and, as it seems, the whole fa- 
shionable portion of our citizens ; and all scemed equally delighted and equally 
enthusiastic in their epplause of this most gifted singer. She sang in four 
pieces—and in all with most wonderful sweetness and power. There could not 
have been less than 2500 or 3000 persons present, and few of them, we are 
sure, would willirgly miss the opportunity of hearing her again” We learn 
that she is to visit Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga, and Boston, and sail for 
Europe, from this port, afier a farewell concert. It is quite possible that she 
mey be induced to give another concert here next week. We must not omit 
to mention that Mr. Fry,a young gentleman of Philadelphia, made his first 
appearance in public, in an English song, on the occasion of Castellan’s con- 
cert. As it was not previously announced, the audience were taken by surprise, 
not so much by the fact, as by the unusual taste and brilliancy with which Mr. 
F. acquitted himself. His song was received with unmingled applause, end 
was rapturously encored. 








The Drama, Opera, and Ballet. 


Russia.—Mdlle. Grahn, whose death was seriously insisted on in the news. 
papers, is in full health and vigor, and exerting herself as well as she can, but 
unsuccessfully, to supply the place ef her predecessor, Mdile. Taglioni, whose 

arts she is performing. 

The French theatre is still the favorite resort of the fashion of St. Petersburg ; 
the unexpected presence of Madaine Albert has given a certain freshness and a 
greater éclat to the performances. She has been highly applauded in the best 
characters of her repertory. In the “* Dame de |’Empire,’’ aod “ La Fille de 
Dominique,” she charmed by ker natural gaiety ; and, as a contrast, in “* La 
Grace de Dieu,” this affecting actress drew from the fairest eyes abundant tears. 
Whenever she appeared the house was crowded. The Empress having heard 
of the success she had obtained in ‘“‘ La Grace de Dieu,” manifested a wish to 
see her in this part, and caused her to defer her departure for afew days. The 
performance took place, and the emotion of the Empress was suck: that her sobs 
were audible to the public. The day after, the director, General Guedeonoff, 
received an order to engage Madame Albert until September, with a salary of 
1500 roubles for three performances weekly, besides two divided benefits. 

The French artists profit by their residence in Russia, not only for the roubles 
they accumulate, but for the embonpoint they acquire; some even abuse this 
advantage to excess. Allan and his wife have become at once fat and grey, and 
Paul Minet, a ci devant player, at the Palais Royal, quite enormous. He is 
married, and returns to Paris with his w'fe in September next. having essured 
his pensivn of 2000 roubles by ten years’ theatrical services. Vernet, the bro. 
ther of Madame Albert, is always the favorite comic artist. Some of the dra- 
matic ladies acquire an embonpoint less alarming, for its duration is known; 
thus, Mdile. Cornelie Falcon has already assumed her virgin shape, and Mdme. 
Meyer, will soon be as fortunate. In losing her rotundity, Mdlle. Falcon has 
gained 100,000 roubles, a present made her by a Boyard on her recovery. 

We have mentioned that the Emperor signified his desire of hearing Rubini 
at the theatre, after having applauded and complimented him at a concert of the 
Court. General Guedeonoff, withou. loss of time, went in search of Italien 
artists. Such precipitation could but bricg together a sad set, thus the king of 
tenors was indifferently supported by artisis escaped from the Conservatory, 
and a prima donna improvisee. Notwithstanding these mediocrities, “Otello,” 
** La Lucia,” and “* La Sonnambula,” were enthusiastically applauded ; but the 
celebrated singer — himself especially in the magnificent sceve of 
“Marino Falieri,” where he displays such imposing energy, aud appears with 
such unrivalled eclat. Presents of all sorts are heaped upon him, and it is be- 
lieved when he retires into his native country he wiil not carry away with him 
less than 300,000 Russian roubles. The French inhabitants of St. Petersburg, 
who, notwithstanding their residence abroad, keep alive the flame of a holy pa- 
triotism, cannot forgive Rubini for having sung on the 30th of March, in the 
concert given to celebrate the entree of the Allies in Paris, in 1814. As if 
these foreigners had any claim on Rubini, or as if he had ever been baptised a 
Frenchman, save indeed, at the theatre Favart. Such feelings are too ri- 
diculous, and are treated with the conteinpt they merit. London Era. 

Fanny Elssler has arrived at Brussels, but the conditions the illustrissime 
dancer has imposed on the administration, are anything but gentle. If the se- 
nate of Belgium had offered her civic honors, she might have been more mode- 
rate ; as it is, she has insisted on 2000 francs a night for twelve representations. 
In addition to which she has stipulated that before she appears on the stage the 
money is to be deposited in the moraing at her bankers. The Belgians think 
that 2000 francs are a little high, even for the most volup:uous seducing of ca- 
chucas! How many good books (says a journal), excellent partitions, celebrat- 
ed paintings, are to be had for 2000 francs? But the treaty is signed, Fanny 
Elssler has appeared in the “ Sylphide,” the administration bas been obliged to 
augmen: the price of the places, aad the public are generally dissatisfied. 


Vienna.—The new opera, in three acts. composed by Donizetti, for this capi- 
tal, has been put into rehearsal. Jn looking over the programmas of musical 
Europe, it will be found that not a theatre exists which is not tributary to his in- 
defatigable talent. 


Towards the latter end of May, the first representation of ‘‘ Don Pasquale,” 
by Donizetti, took place at the Grand Imperial Theatre at Vienna, in the pre- 
sence of their Majesties and the whole Coart. The success of the opera was 
complete. Several morceauz were repeated. After every act Donizetti was 
summoned in person to appear, and enjoy one of the most brilliant and flatter- 
ing triumphs ever witnessed on the stage of this city. 

Paris.— La Giselle” is oftentimes announced on the bills of the Acade- 
mie Royale. The public begin to show that they have had enough of this bal- 
let, which, after all, contaius but one or two pretty pas. These steps Carlotta 
Grisi danced far better some time since than now, although she does not give 
them amiss. Far from improving as a mime,.la Carlotta is losing that little air 
of ingenuity which once was so attractive. She plays at present on the stage 
ac if she were we ber her own apartment before her private friends, chat- 
tering and lav . oftentimes in the must pathetic moments. The pub- 
lic is very indulgent, for if Carlotta is applauded, it is simply because she is 
classed /a premiere of the Opera. In the country of the blind (says 
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the proverb) one-eyed women are queens. Mdile. Adele Dumilatre increases } presented two new melodrames, from the pen of Mr. T. P. Taylor, and q com; 
in talent, and daily acquires new grace. The rapid progress of this delightful | pantomime, as bis this yeat’s offering to Whitsuatide. 5 CMe 
artist is remarkable. She was rapturously applauded ia the part of the Queen Herr Staudig! —Ovr readers are aware that this really eminent singe 
of the Wilis, which suits her in every respect. Besides this, Mdlle. Damila- | .;o, performed in © Der Freischutz ” and “ Acie and Galatea,” rely, mand 

© benefit 


tre isa mime of genius, and very lately filled, with surprising skill, the part 
created by Fanny Elssler in the ** Gipsy.” lb. 
Spain.—The Cortes may be dissolved, and dark clouds obscure the political 

horizon, but the Italian Opera of Madrid pursues uninterruptedly its triumphant 

career. A new administration has rendered the Teatro del Circo henceforth 

exclusively reserved for the Italian Opera—the place of union of the selectest 

company of the capital ; the aristocracy, civil and military, following the exam- 

ple of the Queen and her august sister. The locality of the cirque is engaged 

for five years, and the management confided to Signor Olona, Majquez, and 
Ramos. The new Italian company has already obtained very brilliant success, 
towards which the celebrated Salvatori greatly contributed ; he whose triumphs 
in Italy and America had already established his claims to the sceptre of Italian 
melodrame. 

Thalberg is expected in London on bis way to America, Notwithstanding 
the representations of certain timid friends, who are endeavoring to deter bim 
from the voyage, on account of the commercial distress prevalent there, he still 
remairs intent on his plan, persuaded, as he says, that in the mass of a popu- 
lation there is always a recompense for novelty and talent. Ib. 
At Barcelona the ‘‘Gazza Ladra”’ has been performed with signal success. 
Giuseppina Brambilta, the sister of the distinguished artist now in London, 
played admirably the arduous part of Ninetta, and the triumph of the evening 
waa principally attributable to her. We must not, however, omit noticing Ma- 
rini, whom we shall, no donbt, see some years bence in London. He appeared 
in the character of Fernando, and is a basso profondo, some five-and-twenty 
years younger thar Lablache, of the same figure and quality of voice. His 
conception and execution left nothing to desire. 


_ Naples.—Accounts from Naples acquaint us that the impresario, M. Guil- 
laume, has renewed his privilege for the theatre for four years. According to 
the contract, he is bound to produce three new operas and five new ballets an- 
nually. Tadolini, now at Vienna, is said to be engaged for two years; but 
this favorite cantatrice does not commence her engagement until the ensuing 
year, as she has to perform at Bergamo, Trieste, and Turin. Merca‘ante has 
been appointed musical director instead of Cordella. 


Her Majesty's Theatre, London.— The persons engaged iu the ballet depart- 
ment have tnis year gratified and astonished the opera going world. The ex- 
traordinary talent and beauty of Dumilatre were as unexpected as pleasing 
Then appeared St, Leon, who added to great vigor and brilliant execution his 
wonderful performance on the violin. Yet more recently we saw, as in a 
dream, an Elssler or a Taglioni descend from the clouds, under the traits of 
a new dancer, whose fervent admirers lavish on her all the enthusiasm and 
applause with which the rare perfection of her predecessors had been re- 
warded. 

On Saturday last, between the acts of the opera, Donna Lola Montez was 
announced in the programme. A thousand ardent spectators were in feverish 
anxiety to see her. She appeared, and executed a Spanish dance in its own 
peculiar fashion. It is a style widely different from what forms the French 
school. To attain any celebrityas a dancer on the French stage, long training, 
and practice, and perseverance, are indispensable, and the rigorous French cri- 
tic has principally to pronounce or the progress uf the legs and feet. But in 
the Spanish genre the feet have little todo; they merely slide over the ground 
and are ignorant of bounds and pirouettes. ‘The dance in Spain requires mind 
and intelligence, for it represents a scene, an action, a pantomime, where 
each movement expresses a sentiment. Donna Lola enchanted every one ; 
there was, throughuut, a graceful flowing of the arms, not an angle discerni- 
ble, an indescribable softness ia her attitudes, and suppleness in her limbs, 
which, developed in a thousand positions, without infringing on the decorum 
of the opera laws, were the most intoxicating and womanly that can be ima- 
gined. We never remember seeing the habitues, both young and old, taken 
by more agreeable surprise than this bewitching lady excited. She was raptu 
rously encored, and the stage strewn with bouquets. When she recovers from 
the agitation inseparable from a debut on a foreign stage, the admiration will, 
if possible, be more intense. We hope soon to see her again, and in that 
wish we can confidently add that the whole house participate, for the 
only fault they found with the donna’s dance was that it was far too — 

b. 


Drury Lane.—It was officially communicated to Mr. Macready on Wednes- 
day, that her Majesty would honor the theatre with her presence on Monday 
next. The announcement was received with applause. Her Majesty bas not 
visited Drury-lane Theatre in state since her marriage in February, 1840. 
Better late than never! The theatre will not close until ne 

d. 

Haymarket.—A new farce, ‘* The Double bedded Room,” was produced 
here on Saturday. It is from the facile pen of Mr. Morton, and is quite as 
broad as itis long. The fun of the piece results from the mistakes of Farren 
and Mrs. Glover, a crusty bachelor and a crummy widow, taking possession of 
Seds in the same chamber. The author has been felicitous in his dialogue, and 
the construction though rather loose, is ingenious. It is perhaps a /eet/e wrong 
here and there, and the people who play propriety seemed to feel this, and ra- 
ther loudly expressed their objection, but the laughers carried it by an immense 
mejority. Ib. 

Mr. Webster, it will be seen by the annexed statement, is determined to 
open the veins of the native mines of dramatic literature. The sum offered is 
a large one, and wi!! no doubt have its effect upon the thousand and one acted 
and unacted dramatists. We think, towever, Mr. Webster will discover the utter 
impossibility of passing sentence on the host of comedies which will be trans- 
mitted for perusal by the first of January, 1844. Would not a change to the 
Ist of April be advisable? There would be a clear gain of three months to 
the manager, and afford a better chance to those authors who have not comple 
ted plays in their portfulios. Six months are scarcely sufficient to invent and 
finish a five-act comedy. 

“To Dramatic Authors. —£500, with certain contingent advantages, for 
an Original English Comedy.—Mr. Webster, lessee of the ‘ Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket,’ respectfully offers, for the encouragement of dramatic |itera- 
ture in this coontry, the above sum for the best modern Comedy, illustrative in 
plot and character of British manners and customs. The merit of the come- 
dy to be decided by a committee, on Monday, January 1, 1844, composed of 
dramatic authors (not competi'ors,) dramatic critics and actors (male and fe- 
male) to be named by Mr. Webster; and Mr. Webster to have the casting 
vote, if required. The comedies to be sent in anonymously, with a motto. 
The £500 to be paid immediately on the final decision of the committee, with 
advantage of ac’ear third of the gross receipts on the 20ib, 40th, and 60:h 
nights of representation. Further arrangements to be regulated by the com- 
mittee. 

‘January 3, 1843.” 


Strand.—Mr. Maywood, the admirable personator of Scottish character, has 
become the lessee of this pretty little theatre. It hae been thoroughly cleaned 
and neatly eu.bellished. ‘The company consists of established favorites, headed 
by the attractive name of Mrs. Stirling. 

Asiley’s.—Oo Monday evening this theatre was crowded from top to bottom 
with an audience eager to enjoy the succession of Whitsun wonders which 
were set forth in the most attractive colors of play-bi!l eloquence. After the 
grand spectacle of the ‘ Affyhan War,” and the scenes in the ring, a new 

piece was produced, under the title of ‘‘ Herne the Hunter, and his Demon 

Horse ; or, the Royal Stag Hunt of Windsor Forest,” founded on what the 

bill styled ‘* Mr. Ainsworth’s admired work of Windsor Castle.” Astley’s has 
always been remarkable for its spirited and iife-like representations of old Eng- 
lish scenery and manners—subjects which have an unfailing charm for the sup- 

porters of this house, and the spectacle of the night showed that it has by no] 
means declined in this respect with its present management. The grand fea- 

ture und unbeard-of-novelty on this occasion was a royal stag-hunt, with “a 

living trained stag, pack of hounds,” &c., which performed to admiration. 

Then there were May-games, tilting at the quaintain, and so forth,with the drol- 

leries of the clowns and josters. The scenery was very effective, and the piece 

went off to the entire satisfaction of the spectators. 


Surrey —This house was literally crammed on the occasion of “ Ls Sonnam- 
bula”’ being performed, with Miss Romer, Miss Betts, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Leffler in the principal characters.- 


Victoria.—The holiday bill of this theatre, comprising a ‘‘ domestic” drama 
by Mr. Barnet, called “ The Three Smugglers of Kent; or, the Murder of the 
Sea Beach,” with a wonderful troop of Morocco Arabians, and a pantomime, was 
irresistibly attractive to a Victoria audience, and the theatre was accordingly 
crowded in every part. 


Sadler's Wells.—This pretty theatre re-opened cn Monday. It has been re- 
decorated in exceeding good taste. 


Queen's.—Such of the west London holiday makers as were disappointed of 
their annual trip to One-tree-hill, on Monday, by the unfavorable state of the 
weather, found ample attraction here in Mre. Nesbitt; and, if that charming 
actress had ertertained any doubt of her continued popularity, the manner of 
her reception must have been highly gratifying to her feelings. The piece she 
opened in was “ La Sonnambula” (without the music), and her acting abounded 
in elegance and pathos. ° 


City of London.—To please the hol.day folk, the new lessee of this theatre 
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of Miss Romer, on the 2d inst. This he did, we hear, gratuit busily, Miss p 

promising to return the compliment by singing for his benefit, which took »| 4 
two nights afterwards, Ata late hour in the evening of her own Right = na 
informed, that she told Staudig! she ‘‘ couldn’? sing for him,” Mr. Almo, d = 
ding, that ‘bis lady had to attend a rehearsal of “ La Sonnambula” pe ad 
Surrey Theatre on the morning of the 4th, and would consequently be too Te 
tigued to sing in the evening for anybody.’’ We wish those very dro} people 
entitled actors and actresses, would imitate the example set them by berriste,’ 
and doctors, who invariably, without fee or reward, aid each other. Clara ‘. 
vello, we hear, refused to syng for Staudig!. We do not question her righs 
do an ungracious act, but we must express our surprise that a lady, whose far, 
(such as it is) rests solely on the kindness shown her by Malibran and the rnd 
of Italian audiences, should behave thus to one who isa stranger jn - eer 
As a singer, Herr Staudig! is as far above the standard of Clara Novello as Me 
cready, of Drury Lane, 1s above the Mr. Macready of the Haymarke: i 
would seem, too, that in those amenities that give a grace to art, Staudig! q) " 
maintains an enviable superiority. Young Emory applied to know his tere 
for singing at h's (Emery’s) benefit; the reply was—*'you are the son of ; 
great actor; my termsa e—nothing, and you may announce me to aing or sin 
or whatever you please, and I shall feel it a pleasure, as wellasa duty, to he 
pear.” Acts like these should neither be unknown or unrecorded. . a 


Mrs. Fitzwilliam has been performing at Lichfield with very great succes 
The theatre has been patronized by Lady Leveson and the officers of the Stal. 
fordshire Yeomanry Cavalry during the week. She appears at Birmingham for 
five nights previous to her engagement at Sadier’s Wells Theatre, which com, 
mences on Monday week. Her monopolylogue of ‘* The Belle of the Hotel » 
has been very attractive at Birminghem, and in the Tippecano song of “ (ig 
Rosin the Beau,” the house has jomed in chorus. Hullah’s new system of 
singing will stand very little chance, if the examp'e of the Birmingham people 
is followed in London. Sunday Times 

Berlin.—A magnificat, composed by the Earl of Westmoreland, was pe, 
formed at the Singing Academy, Berlin, on the 30:h of May, by 200 of the 
members, under the direction of Messra. Rungenhagen and Grell, to the grea 
satisfaction of the neble au'bor and @ very distinguished audience. The Coy. 
esas of Westmoreland intends to pay London a visit very shortly. 

Spohr, the great German composer, is expected in London very shortly, He 
will conduct the eighth concert of the Philharmonic, when a MS. overture by 
him will be played forthe first time. ** The Pal! of Babylon” will be performeg 
for the cum poser’s benefit on the 7th of July, by a very extensive orchestra, 

Rubini has beer singing himself into the good graces of the Emperor Nicto. 
las, at St. Petersburg, and with such success as to obtain a present from hig 
Imperial hearer of a solitaire of the value of 10,000 rubles. The emperor 
sent for and shook hands werm!y with the great vocalist in his box, after wit 
nessing his performance in the Sonnambula. It wil) be some time, we sys. 
pect, ere a similar handsome compliment is paid by any 
this country. 

We have heard of the eccentricities of Elliston, who was really an actor of 
talent—of his imagining himself King of England when walking in the corona. 
tion pageant; but Macready beats Elliston hollow as to a belief in h’s own im. 
portance, and this could not be better shown than in the late trial against Chap. 
man. In the reply to the question put by Mr. Platt, “I believe Mr. Serle ig 
the mouthpiece of the propretors!"’ “ He is an officer of mine,” said his 
eminence, with a pomposity of tone end manner that sent the whole court into 
convulsions! 


** illustrious” person ig 
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Talis well known weekly publication, which was established in 183] by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet oi 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on }inen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and IMPORTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an American Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En- 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteea) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Origina] Pictures in oi) by the most 
eminent Artists : stack MARIA. 

The property of the Hon. Barie Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
Trove’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. StEvENs, Esc 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Jonn Crowe ct, of Fort Mitchell, Ala. ; Engraved by Dick after 
TRoYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala. , Engraved by Dick 
after TROYE’s painting, in the collection of THomas KirxMay, Esq. 
SHARK, . 
The property of Co). Wa. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va. ; Engraved by Dick after 
Troyve’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Stockton, U.S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HWinsne. 
woop after TRoye’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr.\James Lone, of Washington City ; Painted by De Latrne for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Prence M. BuTLer & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Txov8 
for Col. Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAmMpBELi, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’homme from the Origina! Picture, in the Office of the 


‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCH, 


The property of Col. Wane Hawrron, of S. C.; Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshe! wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
Tae property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLainE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DuNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting, in the collection of R. PinpELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHorwE ut & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
; Jordan,after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, _ 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after 4 painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, . i 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide ;” Engraved by Hinshelwoo 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. f 
On commencing the present volume of the “Spirit of the Times’’—on the 4th o 
March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 
COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf !” 
Engraved by A. L. Drcx, in line, after an original portrait in oi] by HENRY 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 





IymaN, Esq 





In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 
FASHION, , 1) hereafter 

The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will her 

be determined upon. —_ 

The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the ac . 

ledged ‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necess4 y 

go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 
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